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From the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. 


THE CASE OF REV. ALBERT BARNES, OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA SYNOD. 


The minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, at 

its yearly meeting, for 1835, have been printed, 
+ with an appendix making together a pamphlet of 
about seventy pages. 

We would commend to all the Christian sects, 
the practice of the Presbyterians, in giving full 
publicity, in perfectly authentic form, to all their 
formal proceedings arid acts. ‘Fhe world has a 
right to know, what all associated bodies of men 
are doing. Christianity is entitled to speak open- 
ly, in every possible form to men. And truth and 
justice require that in the present heated state of 
religious contest, and the alarming disregard to 
fairness and accuracy which so many journals pre- 
tending to be religious, habitually manifest, the 
most authentic and undeniable evidences of all 
important occurrences should be placed in reach 
of all who read at all. 

They who read the partizan newspapers, pub- 
lished by semi-Pelagians who {call themselves 
Presbyterians, wlll be surprised to find, on read- 
ing the published minutes of the late sessions of 
the Synod of Philadelphia, how great an amount 
of misrepresentation has already been spread be- 
fore the public, in regard to the recent doings of 
that noble body of men. Indeed the Synod had 
hardly adjourned before a settled and apparently 
a concerted attempt was simultaneously made, in 
all the newspapers of the country, devoted to the 
semi-Pelagian heresy, to write down that an- 
cient and powerful body. In this crusade, the 
neutral papers, relying upon the past credulity of 
the churches in regard to their hollow professiors, 
threw in their aid, in its appropriate place. While 
the radically unsound were doing their work in 
ruining the Synod, those who are neutral only so 
faras the interests of error require, performed 

' theirs, in a settled attempt to glorify Mr. Barnes. 

a itis painful to observe, that members of 
other Protestant sects, instead of sympathising 
with the truth, or preserving a delicate silence, 
have, to some extent, been boisterous in favour of 
men and principles, whose propagation amongst 
themselves, is already causing all good men to 
weep. 

Our readers are referred to an article entitled 
«‘Pelagianism and the New Haven Quarterly” 
in our Magazine for June 1835, for a brief state- 
ment of the errors of the new sect, which has 
arisen in America, and of which, the Synod of 
Philadelphia, has recently convicted and suspend- 
ed Mr. Barnes for holding some of the worst dog- 
mas. 

Mr. Barnes, it is generally known, was pastor 
of the lst Presbyterian church in Philadelphia ; 
which is one of the oldest and most respectable, 
in the Presbyterian sect. He received his theo- 
logical education at Princeton, New Jersey ; 
which as he stated on the floor of the last Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian church, he en- 
tered, a few days after his conversion! A Sstate- 
ment, which must have filled all who heard it 
with dismay : and which went far to account for 
all his subsequent career, A man who Is prepar- 
ed, within a few hours after uniting with the 

_ church of Christ, to rush upon a course of life 
which usually requires long and careful and pray- 
erful investigation on the part of others; must 
hove either miraculous help from above, or mira- 
culous want of suitable preparation to decide 
such a question at all. 

Dr. Junkin, the individual who arraigned Mr. 
Barnes, is at this time a member of the Newtown 
Presbytery, under the care of the Synod of New 
Jersey : and is President of the Lafayette College 
at Easton, Pa. 

The 2d Presbytery of Philadelphia to which 
Mr. Barnes belonged, and before which he was 
accused, tried and acquitted, is under the care of 
the Synod of Philadelphia. It was constituted 
some years ago by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, contrary to the wishes of 
the Synod in whose bounds it is, and who at first 
received and immediately dissolved it. Again,a 
succeeding Assembly, that of 1834 re-established 
it, and pronounced the act of the Synod dissolving 
it, void. And this time, the Assembly carried its 
zeal for this Presbytery to such an extent as to 
create a new Synod, contrary as the event showed 
to the wishes of both the Synods (of Virginia, 
and Philadelphia) which were divided to make 
it, apparently for no other object, but to receive 
and protect it. The Presbytery of Baltimore, 
positively refused to enter the new Synod of the. 
Chesapeake of which it was a necessary consti- 
tuent part. This reduced the next Assembly (that 
of 1834) to the necessity of dissolving that Synod 
and erecting the new one of Delaware. And to 
put the Assembly in a condition to do so the Pres- 
bytery of New Castle and the Synod of Philadel- 
phia had, in the mean time, been trepanned into 
the erection of a new Presbytery, called Wilming- 
ton, which with Lewes, and the 2d of Philadel- 
phia, made the three Presbyteries which are in- 
dispensable to the formation, of a Synod.—It may 
serve to show the nature an® end of all this pro- 
cedure, to state, that the Assembly of 1835 dis- 
solved the Synod of Delaware, and the Synod 
of Philadelphia, of the same year, dissolved both 
the new Presbyteries, (2d of Philadelphia, and 
Wilmington,) which helped to compose it. It 
may show the temper and spirit of the men who 
have done all these acts, each one of which con- 
vulsed their whole sect, and all unitedly have 
kept it in turmoil for five years—to state, that 
they have jointly or severally, connected with the 
various procedures in the church courts within 
that period, taken about jifly appeals, complaints, 
&c.; no less than seven of which relate to the 
proceedings of the last Synod; and that they 
finally came to such a pass, as to draw down on 
a@ part of them, for the first time, amongst us, a 
sentence from a very large body of their brethren, 
that their conduct was * obstinale, vexatious, un- 
just, uncandid, contumacious, and grossly disorder- 
ly.’ (See page 14, printed Minutes of Synod, 
; -Philadelphia, for 1835.) It may serve to exhibit, 
, thye theological opinions of these persons, in their 

pyoper light, to say, that the 2d Presbytery of 

hiladelphia acquitted Mr. Barnes by a trium- 

_ phant majority; nay if their long prosing, misti- 

fied and contradietory judgment in his cause, is 

capable of being understood, they even appear to 

_ defend the supposed errors, on which he was ar- 
taigoed. 

Such were the parties, and such the first court, 
in the case to be decided by the recent Synod of 
Philadelphia. That“Synod, embracing all Mary- 

; lind, Delaware, and the District of Columbia, 
a ad about half of Penneylvania ; and having per- 
haps nearly five hundred churches and ministers, 
initedly, under its care, met at York, in Penn- 
wivania, in the latter part of October last—and 
--e0gtituted with about 250 members. It was 
th the largest body of the sort, that had ever 
this country: and hed duties to perform, 


which were hardly inferio: in importance or diffi- 
culty, to any ever laid on any other. | 

_ As it regards the case of Mr. Barnes, however 
Important it might be supposed to be, in its per- 
sonal aspects, there were others in which it was 
vastly more so. He would naturally feel the 
deepest interest in the determination of the Synod. 
For if he possessed only that usual self-distrust 
and humility which constitute a vital part of the 
Christian character, be could not fail to see, that 
if such a body should decide against him, the 
chances gould be greatly in favour of his views 
being false, on some of the most vital points, re- 
garding evangelical truth :—while supposing him 
to be free, from even this reasonable diffidence in 
the absolute truth of his own opinious, he must 
have known, that as evidence before the churches, 
a judgment against him, from such a source, 
would be at least as weighty, as the joint com- 
mendation of the New York Evangelist and Ob- 
server, responded to by his own church and Mr. 
Patterson’s—endorsed by political hacks through 
party newspapers, and sealed by the supporting 
smiles of Dr. Beman on one hand and Mr. Finney 
on the other, on all the platforms in New York. 
On the other hand, the Synod could not fail to ob- 
serve, that as all the past admonitions of the Pres- 
bytery, Synod and Assembly itself, before all of 
which Mr. Barnes and his doctrines had made no 
mean figure for some years past, had only stimu- 
lated him to greater activity in spreading his opi- 
nions, and his friends to greater extravagance of 
commendation, both of his piety and learning 
therein: so now, it only needed, that they should 
put the finishing hand to the work, by any act 
short of actual discipline that would be felt—and 
every boy in the church whose crude opinions 
happened to contradict themselves or the stan- 
dards, would have the highest possible tempta- 
tion in the notoriety and riches, gained with im- 
punity by Mr. Barnes—to ruin himself and dis- 
turb others, by letting a stream of exploded here- 
sies ran through his head into some stereotype 
foundry, and thence over the whole land ! 

The personal aspect of the case therefore was 
not unimportant. But its general bearing, was 
as we have said far more so. They who pay any 
attention to this subject know that almost from 
the days of Edwards’ speculations in regard to the 
true principles of morality, and the true philoso- 
phy of religion, have been carried forward under 
the Tr of a false system of mental science ; 
until the whole concern has fairly exploded. Dr. 
Taylor and Mr. Finney, and their followers have 
perfected a conjoint code of religion, morals, and 
metaphysics; all the particular parts of which 
may indeed be picked up, strewed amongst the 
rubbish of former ages, but which stands itself a 
monument of that species of eclectic genius, so 
strongly illustrated by the operations of the nfag- 
net, which in the midst of the most precious 
jewels, will cover itself only with the filings and 
dust of steel !—It would not be candid to insinu- 
ate that this system is held in all its parts, by all 
those who are tinctured with the new theology :. 
perhaps Mr. Barnes himself may not fully em- 
brace it, though he is understood to have been for 
a considerable time one of the stated contributors 
to the Christian Spectator, which is the great focus 
(next to Chatham Street chapel) of the new opi- 
nions. But on the other hand the germs of the 
system are entertained by many amongst that 
numerous band, who rapking themselves with 
the orthodox, prefer the appellation of * moderate.” 
—whether to temper their theology—their zeal— 
their opposition to error, or their love of truth, is 
not yet perfectly manifest. So that on the whole, 
a sympathy for the person and opinions of Mr. 
Barnes was not only widely spread in the Pres- 
byterian church, but in the four Assemblies, im- 
mediately preceding that of 1835—constant evi- 
dence was furnished which led many to fear that 
the whole church was rapidly tending to Pela- 
gianism. In this conjuncture, the famous Act 
and Testimony, was issued in the spring of 1834, 
by about seventy persons. By the following 
spring it had been signed by considerably more 
than two thousand presbyters—and adopted by 
many church courts. In the spring of 1835, a 
large convention of these signers, met at Pitts- 
burg, and agreed on and presented to the Assem- 
bly which met there about the same time, a me- 
morial containing every thing contended for, by 
the Actand Testimony, and which was substan- 
tially adopted by the Assembly itself. In this 
manner, all the doings for years, to give security 
and permanency to the new opinions were re- 
versed—the new theology pronounced to be ** pes- 
tiferous heresy”*—the Synod of Delaware dissolv- 
ed—and the old foundations of truth and order 
restored. 


Before the meeting of the Assembly of 1835, two 
very conspicuous upholders of the new theology 
had been accused before their respective Presby- 
teries. In the west Dr. Wilson of Cincinnati 
had arraigned Dr. Beecher, President of Lane 
Seminary; and in the east the case under consi- 
deration had occurred. In both these cases, the 
Presbyteries which tried them, deferred the hear- 
ing and decision of them from month to month, 
for no other apparent reason, than to prevent them 
from being issued before the last Assembly met, 
and so taken up by appeal to it. In the case of 
Mr. Barnes, this was so manifest, that the de- 
cency of a good pretext, was hardly considered 
necessary. It is needful to remember that the 
accusation of these gentlemen was not a sponta- 
neous matter, in the sense in which Mr. Barnes 
has thought proper to represent it: nor the result 
of minute prying into small errors. The whole 
New School party in their defence of the errors 
charged, were clamorous for the specification of 
persons; and the entire “ moderate” party, in its 
vehement opposition to the Act and Testimony, 
demanded the presentation of a personal case. 
It has been done—and what now is the. voice— 
and where are the votes. of the New School, and 
the moderates ? Alas? for poor, erring, inconsis- 
tent man! | 


It appears from the minutes now before us, that 
Mr. Barnes Dr. Junkin and the Presbytery, all 


] went to York expecting the Synod to try the case. 


It is clear that when the Synod met it was unani- 
mously of opinion that the case was regularly, 
fairly and constitutionally before it; for it voted 
unanimously that the appeal was ‘zn order” and 
‘s that Synod take} up and issue it according the pro- 
visions of the Book of Discipline. Chap. vii. sec. 
3, articles 8 and 9.”* (see page 10 printed minutes. ) 
Some gentlemen afterwards turned a sharp cor- 
ner. We hope they saw new light, before they 
did it. But those wha did not see the light, 
should not be so lavishly abused, for not turning 
the corner, 


Mr. Barnes repeatedly stated, that he was pre- 
pared for trial. And yet Mr. Barnes at last re- 
fused to be tried! And why this change of pur- 
pose? Why reader, solely and exclusively, as 
he himself states, because by the refusal of 
his Presbytery to produce the record in the case 
it became uncenstitutional for the Synod to pro- 
ceed! (See page 15.) Well: this is clever; 
and it proves that to write a commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, logic and candour are not 
indispensable, any more than Greek. 

But let us see, what was the withheld re- 
cord? Why the charges; the proof, and the 
sentence. ‘The sentence and the charges were in 
possession of the Synod, of both the parties, and 
of every body who had chosen to keep a copy of 
any one of a dozen or fifteen newspapers, that 
published them! The proof,—every word of it, 


'_-mark that—every word of it, was contained 


in Mr. Barnes’ Notes on the Romans—of which 
he had published several editions, of which 
many copies were in the hands of members 
of Synod—and which the appellant produced and 
proved by the oath of a worthy gentleman, was 
the tdentical paper and proof, offered by the pro- 
secutor, in the Presbytery. 

But who withheld it? Why Mr. Barnes’ Pres- 


bytery with his full approbation, as he admitted 
-on the fleor.of the Synod !—And that too, although 


tions, which the Assembly of 1831 considered so 
very satisfactory,—know to be too sacred and 
venerable in his own eye to be spoken against 
where it is wrong, much less disobeyed wherd it} 
is right. This paroxysm is therefore, the more 
respectable as it is of such ancient origin. Let 
us then candidly look at this question. 


others, and that the record below contained proof 
usually taken, &c. &c. 
clerk and the Presbytery, who have the custody 
of the records, and not the parties, should be re- 
sponsible for their production. 
that provide (Discip. chap. vii. sec. 3, sub. sec. 7,) 
that the appellant shall lodge Azs appeal and the rea- 
sons for it, &c., because they are his. 
church court is bound (see sub. sec. 15 of the 
above reference) under severe penalties, whenever 
a judgment is appealed from *‘ to send authentic 
copies of all their records, and of the whole tes- 
timony relating to the matter of the appeal.”— 
Was it then lawful for the Presbytery to hold 
back this record? Or was it becoming in Mr. 
Barnes to take advantage of their fraud? But 
again, in chap. xx. of the form of government, it 
is made the duty of all clerks to grant extracts 
from all their records, whenever properly applied 
| Will poor Mr. Eustace say they were not] of God. 
pr 

pages 50 and 51 of the printed minutes of the 
Synod, and see Dr. Junkin’s letter demanding, 
and his answer refusing to give the necessary 
certificate ! 
demanded? ‘Then let him read chap. iv. sec. 16 
of the discipline where it is written parties shall 
be allowed copies of the whole proceedings, at 
their own expense, if they demand them.”’ 
where lies the insuperable barrier of the consti- 
tution? Who violated plain duty ? 


ferences. 
Discipline, chap. vii. sec. 3, sub. sec. 8, in which 
nothing exists that can by possibility help his 
case, except the order, ‘thirdly, to read the 
whole record of the proceedings of the inferior 
judicatory, in the case” &c. But if Mr. Barnes 
will read sec. 1, sub. sec. 4, of the very chapter 
to which he refers above, he will see, that when 
precisely such a case as his arises, where * here- 
tical cpinions’” have been “allowed to gain 
ground,” and “offenders” have been ‘ suffered 
to escape’”—in which defective, imperfect, or 
fraudulent records exist, and how much more, if no 
record at all ?—the superior judicatory being well 
advised, ts bound **to examine, deliberate, and | 
judge in the whole matter, as completely, as if it 
had been recorded, and thus brought up by the 
review of the records.” 
made for the case, the fit, could not be more per- 
fect. 


sec. 23, in which it is thus written; ‘* and no- 
thing but what is contained in the record, may be 
taken into consideration in reviewing the proceed- 
ings in a superiorcourt.” And when did the Sy- 
nod attempt any thing else? ‘I'he whole object 
was to get the very record, with the clerk’s seal 
attesting it. 
was to prove what was in the record, by wit- 
nesses. 
Technically, Mr. Eustace’s signature, was better 
than any thing else. 
oath was the best: and technically it was the 
next best, when Mr. Barnes’ presbytery with his 
approbation prevented Mr. Eustace from doing 
what as a faithful clerk, and a Christian man, it 
was his bounden duty to do. 
will pardon us for saying, that, although he mani- 
fests great aptness for that part of the business of 
a lawyer, which is usually least captivating to 
sober minds, he falls into the common error of 
enthusiasts in a favourite pursuit, by pushing his 
special quibbles, a little over the mark. He and 
his Presbyters exact too much when they require, 
first liberty to withhold the attestation of their 
clerk, and then, secondly, the right to make that 
withheld attestation, not only the best, but the 
only possible proof of a fact susceptible of being 
many ways established,—and never capable of 
being questioned, except as the result of their de- | 
ceit, and injustice. 


rence, which is to chap. xx. of the form of govern- 
ment. In this short chapter the duties of clerks 
are laiddown. And if the citation of it by Mr. 


properly attested by the signature of the clerk: 
a This is most certain and most reason- 
able. 
fuses to attest ? 


any where, that what a clerk attests is immutable 
truth,—and nothing else, is true at all ? 
the same shallow ignorance, which in the name of 
acute speculation, cuts such a figure in the dis- 
cussions of our dey. Mr. Barnes ought to know 
that the law is a noble science; the science which 
applies right reason and equal justice to the ever 
varying conditions of human right: and that it is 
not a bundle of miserable fetches and quirks. He 
ought to comprehend that the great principles of 
interpretation, which are based in common sense, 
and a true knowledge of things, are equally indis- 
pensable in the exposition of the social systems 


that of the heavenly word on which our future 
hopes repose. 
egregious absurdities, touching the one, will at 
least shake our confidence in that perfect fitness, 
for the other, which has impelled him, at so great 
a cost of the feelings of his weaker brethren, and 
so little effort on his own part, to pour forth suc- 
cessive commentaries on the most difficult and 
important passages of holy writ, with the facility 
and fruitfulness of a writer of romance. 


-] the interests of truth do not permit us to be silent. 


quired the most weighty to justify it. 


repeated attemptg were made to obtain it! Against 
which attempts, the Presbytery, embracing Mr. 
B. himself, actually appealed to the Assembly ! 
(See page 16.) That is, the entire case was fully 
before the Synod, and so unanimously voted; the 
entire proof and proceedings in the Presbytery 
(except Mr. B’s speech, which was in his pocket) 
were all in the hands of the Synod, and Mr. 
B. knew it ;—he was fully prepared for the trial, 
and so stated after his Presbytery refused the 
record, (see page 11;) nay it was not until it 
was perfectly clear that the way which his Pres- 
bytery with his approbation had hedged up, was 
again fully opened, (see Mr. Steel’s evidence on 
page 15) that Mr. B.’s nerves gave way, and new 
light from the constitution broke in on his mind— 
and he found he could not be legally tried. Then 
le appealed with his Presbytery, as a member of 
it, because the Synod went too far in trying to 
get the record (page 16)—and then afterwards 
appealed again on his own account, because the 
Synod tried the case without that very record ! 
(see page 31, and also Mr. Barnes’ printed reasons 
for appeal.) 

But still. the constitution is in the way; and | 
that, all who everread Mr. Barnes’ sermon on the 
Way of Salvation—not to speak of his Explana- 


Suppose this case to have been like most 


It is manifest that the 
So our standards 


But every 


erly applied for? Then let him look on 


Will he say they were not properly 


But Mr. Barnes fortifies his assertion with re- 
Let us examine them. ‘The first is to 


If the law had been 


His next reference is to Discipline, chap. iv. 


When this failed, the next object 
It was a mere question of attestation. 


But morally Mr. Steel’s 


But here Mr. B. 


Let us then pass to his only remaining refe- 


Barnes, be not intended as a biting jest on Mr. 
Eustace, it is perhaps, to prove that records are 


But what of that? Suppose the clerk re- 
Suppose he attests an untruth? 


Suppose he makes a mistake? Is it law, ever 


Here is 


on which all our earthly comforts depend, as in| 


He should consider that such 


It is sad that such things need be said. Yet 


Mr. Barnes became a Presbyterian of his own 
free will. That church has standards, plain, 
venerable, and dearly loved. Nothing was de- 
manded of Mr. Barnes except that he would either 
conform to them, or make no pretence of so doing. 
He would do neither. He would write against 
both the doctrines and the standards, which con- 
tained them; and would persist in professing to 
believe and teach them all! Not only so, he set 
himself forward,‘in the front of the attack; and 
has wrttten and published more, and given more 
trouble, than any one else. Now it oceurs to us 
that after all this, it is rather an incongruous 
finale, for a gentleman to sneak out of a trial 
through sueh miserable pretexts, and give such 
superiatively silly reasons, for conduct which re- 


But we forbear. The Synod tried the cause, 


apon the very same evidence which had been sub- 
mitted tothe presbytery. It sustained the appeal, 
reversed the judgment of the presbytery, and sus- 
pended Mr. Barnes from the ministry. We give 
below the charges on which he was tried, and the 
sentence of the Synod on the whole case. 
THE CHARGES. 
The Rev. Albers Barnes is hereby charged with 


maintaining the following doctrines, contrary to. 


the Standards of the Presbyterian Church, viz: 

1. That all sin consists in voluntary action. Wit- 
ness his notes on the epistle to the Romans, pp. 
249, 123, 192, 124, 116. 

2. That Adam (before and after his fall) was 
ignorant of his moral relations to such a degree, 
that he did not know the consequences of his sin 
would or should reach any farther than to natural 
death. Idem. p. 115. 

3. That unregenerate men are able to keep the 
commandments and convert themselves to God. 
pp- 164, 165, 108. 

4. That Faith is an act of the mind, and not a 
principle; and is itself imputed for righteousness. 
pp. 94, 95. 

Mr. Barnes is also charged with denying the 
following doctrines, which are taught in the Stan- 
dards of the Church: viz. 

5. That God entered into covenant with Adam, 
constituting him a federal or covenant head, and 
representative to all his natural descendants. pp. 
114, 128, 118, 115, 120, 121, 128. 

6. That the first sin of Adam is imputed to his 

posterig’, pp. 10, 117, 119, 121, 127, 128. 
_ 7. That mankind are guilty, ji. e. liable to pu- 
nishment, on account of the sin of Adam. pp. 123, 
128. 
8. That Christ suffered the proper penalty of 
the law, as the vicarious substitute of his people, 
and thus took away legally their sins, and pur- 
chased pardon. Same as on the 6th and 7th 
charges, also pp. 89, 90. 

9. That the righteousness, i. e. the active obe- 
dience of Christ to the law, is imputed to his 
people for their justification, so that they are 


righteous in the eye of the law, and ¢herefore jus- 


tified. pp. 28, 84, 85, 94, 95, 127, 212. 
10. Mr. Barnes also teaches in opposition to 
the standards, that justification is simply pardon. 
pp. 28, 29, 110, 124, 127, 128, 182, 217. 

I further charge Mr. Barnes with teaching, as 


referred to the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 10th of the 
above doctrines in opposition to the Holy Scriptures; 
and with denying the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th; and 9th, 
of the above specifications, contrary to the Word 


THE FINAL SENTENCE. 
Resolved, 1. That in view of the proof presented 


to the Synod, and of the whole case, the decision 
of the (Assembly’s) 2d Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, in the case of the charges of the said Geo. 
Junkin against the said Albert Barnes, be and the 
same hereby is reversed, as contrary to truth and 
Now | righteousness, and the appeal declared to be sus- 


tained. 

2. That some of the errors alleged in the 
charges to be held by the said Albert Barnes are 
fundamental, and all of them contrary to the 
standards ofthe Presbyterian church, inthe United 
States; and that they do contravene the system of 
truth therein taught and set forth in the word of 


od. 

3. That the said Albert Barnes be, and he 
hereby is suspended from the exercise of all the 
functions proper to the Gospel ministry, until he 
shall retract ‘the errors hereby condemned, and 
give satisfactory evidence of repentance. 

On the naked question to sustain the appeal 
and reverse the judgment of the Presbytery ac- 
quitting Mr. Barnes of the above charges, the 
vote stood; Ayes 142:—Nays 16:—Non liquet 17: 
Excused 1. (See page 21.) On the vote to adopt 
the two first resolutions of the final sentence little 
or no opposition appears to have been made. 
(See page 28.) On the question to strike out the 
third resolution (suspending Mr. B.) with a view 
to take some other course, and for which motion 
all would naturally vote who preferred any other 
possible result, to that actually proposed in the 
resolution; the vote was, Ayes 41: Nays 113— 
Non liquet 1. Therevpon the third resolution 
was adopted, (page 29.) Then the vote on the 
whole Minute, embracing the preamble and three 
resolutions, as the final vote of the Synod in the 
case was taken, and stood Ayes 116:—Nays 31:— 
Excused from voting 6: Non liquet 2. Thatis,a 
majority of three fourths of the whole Synod, 
were convinced not only that Mr. B. was guilty 
as charged, but that his guilt involved unfitness 
for the sacred duties of the Gospel ministry. 
While out of 176 Presbyters that voted on the 
first question of sustaining the appeal, only 16,— 
that is one in eleven, thought the decision of the 
Presbytery in acquitting Mr. B. consistent with 
truth and righteousness! This is an overwhelm- 
ing result! And one which a very scanty share 
of modesty, humility and discrimination, should 
have taught Mr. B. and his friends, to regard with 
solemnity, and treat with becoming reverence. 
The New York Evangelist, traduces the Synod 
in unmeasured terms. But the Synod may still 
exist under its rebuke, so long as the Boston Re- 
corder lives to make it evident, that the Evange- 
list draws on its imagination for its facts, and de- 
duces its moral code from the impulses of the 
passions. Dr. Ely, who has had so large a share 
in all these troubles, has asserted over his signa- 
ture, that he would as soon trust his slave Am- 
brose (who by the way has pleased him so well 
that he has resolved to have more)—as the Synod 
of Philadelphia. ‘To most ears, this sounds bit- 
terly and contemptuously. And yet until the 
Doctor is acquitted of the dreadful crime which 
we are pained to perceive, by the paper of his 
friend Mr. Lovejoy at St. Louis, the Grand Jury 
of Marion, have on their oaths, presented him for 
committing—the Synod of Philadelphia, may be 
content to risk ifs good name, against his vera- 
city. 

That which is of chief interest to the churches, 
is the result of this whole subject in the General 
Assembly; whither various branches of it and the 
matters connected with it have gone, on seven ap- 
peals! And here let us look steadily at the future; 
and discern if we may, what it portends. 

The whole subject of Mr. Barnes will be be- 
fore the Assembly of 1836. Let us suppose, first, 
that they sustain his appeal (which the constitu- 
tion of the church expressly forbade him to take, 
at all, after refusing to submit to trial;) that they 
reverse the decision of Synod entirely; that they 
acquit Mr. Barnes of teaching error, and solemnly 
affirm as true, the errors charged and proved on 
him. Such a decision, is impossible, and never 
will, nor can be had, until the majority of the 
charch has become Pelagian. And whenever it 
is rendered, it amounts to a solemn vote by the 
Assembly, that the Bible and the Standards are 
both false; and must be tantamount to a simple 
felo de se, of the Assembly itself. Every ortho- 
dox Presbytery would of course take immediate 
steps to depose every delegate from them, that 
should have a hand, in so rank and wicked an act. 
It can never happen. 


Let us suppose, that they dodge the question; 
that they decline saying whether Mr. Barnes 
teaches error or not; or that they take his subse- 
quent explanations, or that they refuse to decide 
whether the charges against him contain error or 
not.—The result will be in any case which does 
not amount to a full, complete, and ample meeting 
and settling the whole difficulty,—that the contest 
about the doctrines and doings of the New School, 
will be renewed and indefinitely protracted. For 
these errors and disorders may no Jonger be borne 
with. And the General Assembly must meet 
questions as they arise, and decide what is truth, 
and order, and what makes for righteousness and 

eace. 
‘ But let us suppose, that the Assembly sustains 
the decisions and judgment of the Synod; dis- 
misses the vexations and disorderly appeals of the 
two Presbyteries dissolved; declares openly what 


their behalf:—How blessed, how ha py will that 
day be, for the cause of our divine Lord! Will 
Dr. Taylor’s followers secede? Blessed day !— 
Will Mr. Finney, with his big tent, and little 
college, curse the church and leave it? Alas! we 
will bear the former, for the sake of the latter act ! 
Give us the antidote—and we will try the bane! 
There is indeed an intermediate course. They 
may sustain Mr. Barnes’s appeal, and reverse the 
decision of the Synod, so far as the mere suspen- 
sion goes, then rebuke him,—or let him explain and 
beg off (as Dr. Beeeher has done;) but at the same 
time strongly condemn the errors with which he is 
charge.d In any of these cases, it occurs to us,— 
that the great body of the church ought to exer- 
cise a noble forbearance, in every personal aspect 
of the case. If the truth is safe, let us be satis- 
fied. Ifthe Assembly clearly and firmly, denounces 
error, let us not care too much for immediate 
personal results. If Mr. Barnes is content to es- 
cape, there is no very great importance in prevent- 
ing it. It may be on the whole, the best thing 
that coula happen—that error should become re- 
diculous, instead of being seriously punished. 
The truth is undeniably evident, that the 
strength of this terrible current of error, which 


| threatened to inundate us is set back. The hand 


of a kind and wise Providence has been signally 
over us for good: and all the events which have 


transpired since a portion of the church, arose to 


reform it, have constantly and strongly tended in 
favour of them and their holy cause. ‘The force 
which was needful to put theee events in motion, 
is so far from being necessary to continue their 
progressive action,—that if continued it might 
make the machine run off, and tear itself to pieces. 
We need a firm hand at the helm now, more than 
a strong arm at the oar. Beside all this, the 
church itself has been an accessary before the 
fact to all these evils, which had so nearly ruined 
her. Then let her not be harsh in visiting her 
misconduct on the heads even of real offenders. 
Let it be settled that truth and order, must be re- 
stored; but let those who have been tolerated, if 
not seduced into error, see that personal conside- 
rations mix lightly—and no farther than faithfal- 
ness requires, with the strongest opposition to the 
miserable theology, and the unsound morality, 
which have so fatally marked the times out of 
which we are emerging. 
Upon the whole; while we are perfectly satis- 
fied that the decision of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia in the case of Mr. B. was wise, just, and 
constitutional,—and that the best thing (and the 
most probable also,) that could be done by the 
next Assembly, is its simple and complete affir- 
mation: yet on the other hand, it needs only to 
enlighten the public mind in regard to it, and no 
decision to which that Assembly can possibly 
come—will be such, in all probability, as to give 
just dissatisfaction to those who love Jesus Christ. 
Nor can there be the least doubt that the Presby- 
terian church is rapidly returning to and setting 
down on its ancient standards, and that the acts 


mighty influence in hastening the completion of 
so happy a termination of all her troubles. 
‘ R. J. B. 
From the Boston Recorder, 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


Mr. Epiror,—Permit me, through the medi- 
um of the Recorder, to set down a few things 
which have been suggested to my mind in the 
midst of a revival of religion. In the early part 
of last autumn, the interests of Zion in my church 
and parish were in a languishing condition. A 
spirit of worldliness seemed to pervade the im- 
penitent and the church. This state of things 
was to the pastor and a few individuals in the 
church exceedingly distressing. The conviction 
was, and it became deeper every day, that some- 
thing must be done. Well, what was done? 
Why the pastor takes an account of his flock. 
He sets down in regular order all the families in 
his parish—the parents, their children—profes- 
sors and non-professers. ‘This done, he commen- 
ces special petitions for each family, and for every 
member of the family. He devotes an hour per 
day—sometimes more, sometimes less, to these 
special petitions. In connection with this effort, 
he performs a regular amount of pastoral visita- 
tion—short calls of from fifteen to forty minutes, 
devoted almost exclusively to spiritual conversa- 
tion. He calls upon the members of his church, 
and endeavours to press upon their consciences a 
sense of responsibleness. He visits the impeni- 
tent, and aims to hold up to their view guilt and 
prospective ruin. He appoimts lectures in differ- 
ent parts of his parish. Every excitement whose 
tendency is to divert the mind from the all impor- 
tant concern of personal piety, is carefully dis- 
couraged. Well, what is the result? Why, be- 
fore I had gone over one half of my parish, the 
inquiry was heard and repeated, What shall I do 
to be saved? Our meetings became fully attend- 
ed, still and solemn. One and another were 
heard to express a hope in Christ. ‘The members 
of the church became interested. A day of fast- 
ing and prayer was appointed. It was observed. 
A more solemn day was perhaps never witnessed 
in this place. It seemed as if God, by his Spirit, 
was evidently at work on the minds of the peo- 
ple. From that period to the present, we have 
more or less cases of hopeful conversion, every 
week. The Spirit has not made his appearance 
in the ‘* earthquake or the whirlwind,” but has 
manifested his power * in the still, small voice,”’ 
Every thing advances with stillness, order, and 
solemnity—no outburstings of high-wrought-pas- 
sion, no violation of the common decencies or 
courtesies of life. We trust the word is now ex- 
tending, and hope to see many more yet brought 
humbly and penitently to the foot of the cross. 

As to the number of hopeful conversions, I say 
nothing about it; because I hope to write you 
again on this subject, and to give you a fuller and 
more particular account of the work of God amongst 
my people. My principal object in the above 
statements is to suggest the thoughts which fol- 
low, and which I hope wiil not be without their 
influence on the minds of my brethren in the min- 
istry. | 
. Is it needful to wait, for a powerful- and ex- 
tensive revival of religion, for a season of the 
‘s extraordinary use of the ordinary means of grace?” 
We have had no * four or fourteen days’ meet- 
ing.’ Yet we have aimed to have public meet- 
ings so frequent as to keep truth, in new and in- 
teresting forms, up before the mind; and then to 
leave an interval long enough for deep, solemn, 
and solitary reflection—not forgetting, however, 
the impoutance of direct, kind and faithful, per- 
sonal conversation. ; 

2. When achurch have a settled pastor of their 
own, is it advisable that they should send away 
for an Evangelist to ** conduct” or ‘* manage a re- 
vival which has commenced amongst them? We 
hope that our revival has thus far been ‘ manag- 
ed,” and, we trust will still be ‘* conducted”’ by a 
wiser teacher than any of our modern evangelists 
—even the ** Holy Ghost sent down from hea- 
ven.” 

3. Why may not every minister in New Eng- 
land igs a course of special prayer and visita- 
tion like that developed above, and hope for the 
like success ? And if he will be far more faithful 
than I have been, may he not hope for still greater 
success ? Severely would I condemn myself for 
neglect and unfaithfulness. 

4. Should not every minister train his church 
to think and feel that, instead of throwing off all 
the responsibility of saving souls on their pastor 
and ‘revival preachers,” a vast amount of that 
responsibility rests on themselves individually ; 
and would he not do well to introduce a work 


family in his charch ? Pastor. 


As lamps fed with sweet oil, cast a sweeter 
smell when they are put out, so after death, the 


is truth and order, and ranges itself firmly on 


memory of the righteous is precious. 


of the last Synod of Philadelphia, must have a]. 


like the Memoirs of Harlan Page”’ to every, 


POWER OF RELIGION—POWER OF MUSIC. 


One of the most interesting anecdotes, illustrat- 
ing the power of music, was related a few days 
since, in a social meeting, by an English clergy- 
man, who was acquainted with the facts. 

A nobleman of great wealth, Lord————, was 
a man of the world. His pleasures were drawn 
from his riches—his honours and friends. His 
daughter was the idol of his heart. Much had 
been expended in her education: and well did 
she repay, in her intellectual endowments the so- 
licitude of her parents. She wag highly accom- 
plished, amiable in her disposition and winning 
in her manners, They were all strangers to God. 
At length Miss————attended a Methodist meet- 
ing in London, was deeply awakened, and soon 
happily converted. Now she delighted in the 
services of the sanctuary and social religious 
meetings. To her the charms of Christianity 
were overpowering, frequenting those places 
where she met with congenial minds animated 
with similar hopes she was often found in the 
house of God. 

The change was marked by her fond father 


with painful solicitude. To see his lovely daugh- 


ter thus infatuated, was to him occasion of deep 
grief, and he resolved to correct her erroneous no- 
tions on the subject of the real pleasures and 
business of life. He placed at her disposal large 
sums of money, hoping she would be induced to 
go into the fashions and extravagancies of others 
of her birth, and leave the Methodist meetings, 
but she maintained her integrity.—He took her 
on long and frequent journeys, conducted in the 
most engaging manner, in order to divert her 
mind from religion; but she still delighted in the 


Saviour. After failing in many projects which he 


fondly anticipated would be effectnal in subduing 
the religious feelings of his daughter, he intro- 
duced her into company under such circumstances 


that she must either join in the recreation of the — 


party, or give high offence. Hope lighted up the 
countenance of this infatuated but misguided fa- 
ther, as he saw his snare about to entangle in its 
meshes the object of his solicitude. It had been 
arranged among his friends, that several young 
ladies should, on the approaching festive occasion 
give a song, accompanied by the piano forte. 
Ihe hour arrived—the party assembled. Several 
had- performed their parts, to the great delight of 
the party, which was in high spirits; ** Miss—— 
was now called on for a song, and many hearts 
now beat high in hope of victory. Should she 
decline she was disgraced. Should she comply, 
their ype was complete. This was the mo- 
ment to seal her fate. With perfect self-posses- 
sion she took her seat at the piano forte, run her 
fingers over its keys, and commenced playing, 
singing in a sweet air the following words ._——— 


No room for mirth or trifling here 
For worldly hope or worldly fear, 
If life so soon is gone; 
If now the Judge is at the door 
And all mankind must stand before 
Th’ inexorable throne ! 
No matter which my thoughts employ, 
_ A moment’s misery or joy: 
But O! when both shall end ! 
Where shall I find my destined place ? 
Shall I, my everlasting days 
With fiends or angels spend 3 


She arose from her seat. The whole party wae 
subdued. Not a word was spoken. Her father 
wept aloud. - One by one, they left the house. 
Lord never rested till he became a Chris- 
tian. He lived an example of Christian benevo- 
lence—having given to benevolent Christian en- 
terprises, at the time of his death, nearly half a 
million of dollars.—Maine Wesleyan Journal. 


LEVITY OF CHRISTIANS. 


‘It is impossible for the Christian to make rapid 
advances in the divine life, while he indulges a 
spirit of levity. Such a spirit cannot have a 
dwelling place, when the soul is fixed supremely 
on heavenly things. ‘There is no concord be- 
tween the holy, solemn, sacred, and spiritual feel- 
ings of the Christian, when his heart is richly 
imbued with Divine influence; and the light and 
giddy feelings produced by influence which is not 
from heaven. Let the Christian enter his closet, 
and there with a broken heart bemoan his sin; 
let him gain near access to God, discover new 
excellencies in the Divine character, see new rea- 
sons for a life of holy obedience, and realize with 
uncommon clearness, the eternal truth of the 
Bible; and as he rises from hia knees, does he 
feel disposed to mingle in jesting and sportive 
company, or join in their frivolous conversation} 
Far from it. A sacred solemnity pervades his 
soul. He fears to sin. He realizes more than 
ever the propriety of saying, ** What manner of 
persons ought we to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness?” The Christian of a heavenly 
mind, is prepared to contemplate with seriouse 
ness, serious subjects. But it is not so with him 
who is controlled by a light and trifling spirit. 
The one can look up to God in prayer, with some 
degree of preparation of heart; but the other is 
better prepared to commune with those of a kind- 
red spirit than with a holy God. 


ROMANISY. 


Sir W. Boswell in a letter to Archbishop Laud, 
dated from the Hague, in 1640, mentioned that 
above sixty Romish clergymen had gone, within 
two years, from France, to preach the scotch cove. 
nant and the rules of that Kirk, and to spread the 
same about the northern coasts of England, with 
the object of effecting the ruin of English episco- 
pacy. Bramhall assures Archbishop Usher, that 
above a hundred of the Romish clergy were sent 
into England, by order from Rome, in 1640, and 
that most of them were soldiers in the army of 
the Parliament. Even in 1654, he affirms that 
there were many priests at Paris preparing to be 
sent over, under feigned names, some pretending 
to be Independents, some Anabaptists, and some 
Preebyterians.— British Magazine. 


ACCOUNT OF A DYING SOLDIER AND OF A 


DYING OFFICER AT WATERLOO. 


The comforting and consoling influence of the 
the precious truths of the Bible at a dying hour, 
were manifested in the case of a poor soldier, who 
was mortally wounded at the battle of Waterloo, 
Having received the wound that was to end in 
death, his companion conveyed him to some dis- 
tance, and laid him down under a tree. Before 
he left him, the dying soldier entreated him to 
open his knapsack, and take out his pocket Bible, 
and read to him a small portion of it before he 
died.—When asked what portion of it he should 
read, he desired him to read John xiv. 27, * Peace 
[ leave with you ; my peace I give unto you, not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you, Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither Jet it be afraid.” 
Now, said he I die happy. I desire to have 


peace with God, and I possess the peace of God © 


which passeth all understanding. A little time 
after, one of his officers passed him and seeing 
him in such gn exhausted state, asked him how 
he did. He said, ‘I die happy; for I enjoy 
peace with God which passeth all understanding, 
—and then expired. 

The officer left him and went into the battle, 
where he was soon after mortally wounded, 
When surrounded by his brother officers, full of 
anguish and dismay, he cried out, ‘Oh! I would 
give ten thousand worlds, if I had them,if I 
possessed that peace which gladdened the heart 
of a dying soldier, whom I saw lying under a tree; 
for he declared that he possessed the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding. I know no- 
thing of this peace! I die miserable! for [ die in 


The above account was given by the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson, in his report to the Dundee Bible So- 
ciety, 1819. I have sent it for insertion in your 
useful paper, in the hope that it may, by the bleg- 
sing of God, be useful to some of its readers. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We learn that Messrs. Key and Biddle have in 
press, and will soon publish the following works : 


meled by prejudice and a sense of inferiority, he | 
may have an opportunity of receiving credit ac- 
cording to his worth, and there he will have in- 
ducements and facilities for mental and moral im- 
provement; and have all the advantages of civil 
and religious liberty—and there he may be the 
instrument of counteracting if not entirely exter- 
minating the cruel traffic of human flesh, practis- 
ed on the western coast of Africa—of presenting 
to Ethiopia the blessing of an eternal emancipation, 
when she shall stretch forth her hands unto 
God. Mr. Cresson was the instrument of produ- 
cing on the subject of Colonization quite a revi- 
val, and we trust there will be many converts 
brought in even from the ranks of abolitionism. 
His addresses were sufficient to induce every 
hearer to become arn abolitionist of abolitionism. 
‘Since Mr. Cresson’s departure, several societies 
have been formed auxiliary to the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, which we trust will exert 
a happy influence, by giving to public sentiment 
a proper direction, and place the philanthropist 
in an attitude in which he will not be merely pro- 
fessedly, but practically, the black man’s friend. 
Common Sense. 


strongly approves of that which will simply afirm| 
the decision of Synod. Against the intermediate | 
course there are serious objections to both parties 

___. |in the controversy. If Mr. Barnes is not guilty of 

the doctrines alleged, he should be acquitted with- 

out qualification, and any zebuke of error as con- 

nected with his case would be an injustice. But 

if he be guilty, then it is clear, that a reversal of 
the decision of the Synod would not only give 

currency and boldness to the new divinity, but 
would effectually discountenance any future at- 
tempt to discipline errorists. (The Assembly may 

condemn errors in thesi at each returning session, 

but what will it avail, if they openly acknowledge 
and protect the ministerial standing of those who 

| persist in propagating these errors? A law will 

be ridiculed, if it be known that it never will be 

executed. If the Synod of Philadelphia are 
frowned upon for their late decisions, where we 

ask is there a Synod or a Presbytery in the 
country, which will have the hardihood to attempt 
again to arrest the progress of unsound doctrine? 

And if there be none, who cannot predict the rapid 

and overwhelming spread: of error? In this im- 
portant case which is to settle principles and regu- 
late the future practice of the Church, we trust 
that the Assembly will be directed to that result 
which will be pleasing to God and conducive to 

the best interests of the Church. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ANOTHER SIGN FROM THE TELEGRAPHP | 


Mr. Editor,—In the Southern Reli . 
graph of the 15th inst., we find a I Str 
of Christian urion, which could not fail, if uni- 
versally adopted, to be followed with great results. 
The editor of that paper, in commending to his 
readers the example of a church at Lyons in 
France, where the pressure of external circum- 
stances has united for the present around the Rev. 
Mr. Monod a number of individuals of different 
sects, goes forward to inquire, whether such a 
church is not heretical? And gives the remark- 
able answer to which we have taken up our pea 
to call attention. 

, But is notachurch,” he asks, ** in which dif- 
fering views prevail, like that at Lyons, necessa- 
rily heretical? Vo: mere speculative error ts not 
HERESY tn the scriptural sense of the word. Jeremy 
Taylor says that + he finds no authority ia the 
Bible for calling any man a heretic who does net 
unite vicrousness of life to error of doctrine. It hae 
been justly remarked that ¢ it is bad English and 
worse religion’ to call men heretics merely for 
holding speculative errors, when their pious lives 
are proofs that their error is one of their heads and 
not of their hearts.”’ 

On principles like these it would be easy to 
banish heresy from the church of Christ. in the 
language ofthe late Dr. Porter of Andover,’concern- 
ing the speculations of a later Dr. ‘Taylor than the 
one above alluded to, we would say, give us thie 
door, which the Telegraph has opened, and we 
will bring all the churches of every denomination 
in our country, to meet on one floor as orthodox, 
and if the external pressure were as great as it is 
in France, we might witness perhaps for a time 
great harmony among them. All of every name, 


have been so happy as to listen to a skilful hand- 
‘ling of the word of God, and have had the deep 
sympathies of my soul challenged to a worship 
with the saints and with truth on the sacred 
Family Book of Devotion, containing Daily | themes of the Gospel, the concluding hymn, if 
Morning and Evening Prayers for four weeks, a} appropriate, and if executed in a becoming man- 
Sermon on Contemplation, and an Evening Prayer | ner, has so impressed my feelings, if the subject 
for every Sunday in the year; and an Appendix of} was peculiary solemn, as to be almost overwhelm- 
Prayers for particular occasions; with an Introduc- | ing; or if the subject was one of praise and thanks- 
tion on the importance of Family Religion. By | giving, I have been so raised by its influence as 
the Rev. Herman Hooker, A. M. to remind me of the effect produced upon a Chris- 
The fifth volume of Dick’s works, entitled, | tian lady’s mind, while listening to the perform- 
Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of | ance of Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, as described 
Mankind, or an ne Sr the means by which | by herself—when she caught hold of the pew in 
a general diffusion of Knowledge and Moral Prin- | which she was sitting, with a vigorous grasp, ap- 
ciple may be promoted. Illustratec with engrav-| prehending, as she said, that she was actually 
ings, by Thomas Dick, LL. D., author of Christian | afloat among the clouds of heaven, and that the 
Philosopher, Philosophy of Religion, Philosophy of | termination of the song would let her fall with } 
a Futvre State, Improvement of Society by the | fearful violence. 
Diffusion of knowledge, &c. ; I am aware, that it ie said by nice critics, or 
Lectures on Theology. By the Rev. John Dick, | examiners of the affections,—and I am always 
D. D. of Glasgow, with a Preface, Memoir, &c. by | sorry when I hear it, as it shows how far some 
the American Editor. 2 vols. large 8vo. enlightened Christians are from understanding the 

3 philosophy of their own moral being,—that this ef- 
fect of music is common to holy and unholy men— 
that itis merely theeffect ofhuman art. Very well, | 
I have no objection to this position, if it be admit- 
ted, as canhardly be denied, to be an instrumental 
agency acting on the affections. So are all forms 
of language, by which Divine truth is conveyed 
in the Bible and announced from the pulpit, a 
human art. No Christian ever thought of object- 
ing to the reading of the Scriptures, because their 
very existence, in form, is by necessity, a human 
art; or to the preaching of the Christian pulpit, be- 
cause human speech there employed, is an art, 
acquired by time and pains. No sinner, or Chris- 
tian, that has wept under the truths of the Gos- 
pel, declared from the pulpit, ever thought of 
questioning the propriety or good influence of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


THURSDAY, Frsnvany 11, 1836. 


W, M. P. has been received. 


A HINT TO ALL.—We with pleasure give notice 
of the fact, that a considerable number of clergy- 
men of the Presbyterian church have agreed to 
set apart a portion of each Saturday evening, for 
special and secret supplication to God in behalf of 
the church in her present distracted state; and 
particularly that God would so enlighten, strength- 
en, and direct the next General Assembly, as to 
bring the present controversy to such a termina- 
tion as will honour the truth and promote the di- 
vine glory. This is an example which all may 
and should follow. Particularly the ministers 
and Elders of our church should embrace the pro- 
posal and make this a sacred and successful con- 
cert of prayer. 


For the Presbyterian. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. Editor—I request you, sa a friend, to pub- 
lish this letter in the next Presbyterian. 

I attribute nothing to the Rev. Mr. Patterson, 
but forgetfulness: I merely wish to correct his 
error. I requested the editor of “'The Philadel- 
phian” to publish a letter addressed to him on the 
29th ult. It has not appeared. 
~ When I was licensed by the Presbytery of Phi- 
| ladelphia, I read to the Presbytery a written state- 
ment of my opinions, in which,’as I supposed, I 
differed from the Confession of Faith. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of it: 


For the Presbyterian. 


_ Lancaster, Penn: Fes. 5, 1836. 


Mr Editor,—In your paper of yesterday, under 
the head, Proceepines OF Synop, you say, “ The 
New York OsseErver, does not contain the con- 
tinuation of the report on the case of Mr. Barnes, 
in consequence of a delay in receiving the matter.” 
This is more accurately true than the statement of 
the Observer, that I had not forwarded my plea. 
It would seem to be the design of the Observer to 
impress upon the public mind the idea that, the de- 


To WHAT Dogs IT TEND?—We have patiently 
read an article of three columns in the Southern 
Religious Telegraph, reflecting upon us for no- 
ticing with reprobation the recommendation by Dr. 
Carrol, of Jenkyn on the Atonement. We could 
with perfect ease expose the fallacy of all the au- 
thor’s positions, but without noticing minor things 
we will confine ourselves to the main drift of his 


THE WIDE GaTe.—A few evenings since in pas- 


"Tae writer dees not recommend this course, but 


reasoning. Itis this ; we were wrong in condemn- 
ing Dr. Carrol, because he has committed no great 
offence in recommending Jenkyn and if he has 
committed an offence, he should be pardoned, not 
denounced. This is the substance of the defence. 
If we have done Dr. Carrol wrong, we shall be 
ready to make amends when we are convinced of 
it. But the article before us, with whatever inge- 
nuity it palliates the act, cannot’conceal from us 
the simple facts in the case. Jenkyn on the 
Atonement is, as has been amply proved, a radi- 
cally unsound treatise, conflicting in its principal 
views with the word of God and the confession of 
our church ; its influence as far as it extends must 
be pernicious in breaking up the foundation of the 
faith held by the Presbyterian Church; this book 
being of foreign of is introduced to the Ameri- 
can church, with’the strong, and as we think, in 
all material matters, an unqualified reeommenda- 
tion of a Presbyterian clergyman, whose recom- 
mendation as a Doctor in Divinity, and as the 
President of a College must have some weight, and 
in this way its widecirculation is secured. Now 
we ask is itno offence for a Presbyterian clergy- 
#man in this indirect, or rather we should say, in 
this direct way, to bring the doctrines of his church 
intocontempt? But his advocate says, may * not 
his sight have been so dazzled by looking at the 
sun as not to see its spots?’ or in other words 
may he not have overlooked the errors of the book ? 
The supposition is not admissible, and Dr. Carrol 
will not sit easy under such an impeachment of 
his judgment. It is not supposable, that a pro- 
fessed Theologian would strongly recommend a 
book which he had not read, and if he did read it, 
it is not supposable, that he should have mistaken 
the main views of the writer. But if he has mis- 
taken the sentiments of the book, and if he did not 
mean his recommendation to embrace what has 
been pointed out as its errors, why has he not said 
80% Whenever he disclaims affinity with Jen- 
kyn, we shall be among the first to do him justice ; 
but until that is done, we must hold him accounta- 
ble for his act, and believe that he coincides in his 
views with the author of the book. Ifthe writer 
of the .article has been moved to make this plea 
for Dr. Carrol, from “a regard, to the interests of 
the institution with which the reputation of Dr. 
Carrol has become identified,” he will certainly 
not deny to us the privilege of expressing our opi- 
nion freely, when impelled to it by a regard to the 
interests of the church with which we feel our- 
‘selves to be identified. 
One word to the Editor of the Telegraph. He 


has taken occasion from the above mentioned arti- | 


cle to renew his attack upon ourselves and paper. 
He represents us to his readers, as reckless in our 
assertions, as presuming to dictate to the church, 
as assuming the censorship of the religious press, 
nay, as setting ourselves forward as a ** General 
Controller’! Did one of a thousand of our read- 
ers ever suspect, from our notices of books and our 
defence of Presbyterianism, that we were ambiti- 
ously aiming at an absolute dictatorship? If the 
thought ever entered their minds, we can honestly 
assure them, that it never entered ourown. We 
have but one aim ; the restoration of the Presbyte- 
rian church to her primitive love for the doctrines 
which she professes in her standards, and if that 
blessed event shall ever arrive, we will be willing 
to lay down the weapons of controversy and retire 
to the quiet of the obscure hamlet. We deeply 
regret the necessity of controversy ; we mourn to 
see some of our clergy innovating upon the long 
loved and revered doctrines of our chureh; and we 
grieve to see so large a proportion of the religious 
press devoted to the cause of those who are ma- 
king our Zion desolate, Our course has been 
open and candid and that is more than can be said 
by all. Let the Editor of the Telegraph say 
whether in his article entitled ‘‘the condemned 
Book,” amidst all the ambiguity of expression, he 
did not positively intend to recoramend * Jenkyn 
on Atonement? As he admires the book why not 
recommend it boldly? Why !— 


Synop.—Our readers will find 
in our first page an exposition of the proceedings of 
Synod, which we extract from the Baltimore Lite- 
rary and Religious Magazine, edited by the Rev. 
Robert J. Breckinridge. It is spirited, able, and 
opportune. If our memory serves us, the decla- 
ration made by Mr. Baynes before the Assembly 
was, that he entered the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton a few days after his admission to the 


sing one of the Philadelphia Theatres, our atten- 
tion was attracted by a crowd patiently waiting in 
the cold, ready to press into one of its wide doors. 
The crowd was motley ; they were young and old ; 
male and female; well dressed and ragged, and 
yet they were alike eager to obtain a first entrance, 
upon the door being opened. By the light of the 
lamps, we could plainly discern from the opposite 
side of the street, these words in large letters writ- 
ten over the thronged door—THE PIT. How sig- 
nificant we thought was the scene! ‘The very 
persons who were there encountering the cold to 
obtain an entrance into the pit, were in all likeli- 
hood a part of that great multitude, who sacrifice 
every thing while they crowd the broad way in 
‘going down to the pit.”” They were those who 
loved not the gates of Zion, and were seldom if 
ever found worshipping in the temple of God. 
Yes we thought they were pressing into the pit in 
a more tremendous sense than they imagined! 
Youth and age, male and female were alike eager 
in urging their way through the “ wide gate.” It 
was easy to perceive that the frequenters of a 
Theatre and the friends of God were two totally 
distinct classes of men; their characters are 
different—their pursuits different—their sources of 
gratification different. It is incredible, that men 
who can spend three hours in a theatre without 
weariness, and can complain of the irksomeness of 
one hour spent in the house of God, have ever 
been illuminated from on high or endued with a 
spiritual relish ; it is incredibie that they who re- 
sort to a theatre, to see virtue caricatured, and li- 
centious intrigues justified; to hear the word of 
God travestied and the name of God profaned, can 
be of the same class with those who reverence 
God, stand in awe of him and obey his statutes. 
No, the theatre and the church are as far apart as 
the spirit of the world and God ; a great gulph is 
fixed between them, perhaps significant of the 
gulph which shall finally divide between the vota- 
Ties of Thespis and the friends of the Gospel. 


Important Omissions.—The Editor of the 
Philadelphian speaks thus : 

*¢ But there are many sublime and noble princi- 
ples contained in the word of God, which are not 
to be found in our Confession, and we fear if the 
Bible is to be employed only as far as it is ex- 
pounded by it, however correct and excellent that 
exposition is, much that is important and valuable, 
and found to be great/y instrumental in elevating the 
standurd of personal piety, will be left out of view.” 


This may be regarded as ominous; and we have 
no doubt that should the New School gain the as- 
cendency, the Confession of Faith will be so 
amended as to embrace these lately discovered and 
‘sublime principles.” It is true that certain doc- 
trines which have been dear to the hearts of God’s 
children in all ages of the Church must be 
omitted as obsolete, to give place to these discove- 
ries, of which the Apostles themselves were utterly 
ignorant; but that will be a small matter with 
those who dislike being ‘cramped with frame 
works.”? Let the Church be admonished; the 
very existence of the Confession of Faith in its 
present form, depends on the issue of the present 
controversy. | 

Let the above avowal be taken in connexion 
with the principle recently avowed by the South- 
ern Religious Telegraph, and which is adverted to 
by one of our correspondents, that there can be no 
heresy where there is not victousness of life, and our 
readers will easily see at what our new school 
press is aiming—to wit the utter destruction of or- 
thodoxy. Arius, Sabellius, Socinus, Priestley, 
and Swedenborg, were not heretics according to 
this scheme, because their morals were unim- 
peachable; and of course all contending for the 
most prominent doctrines of the gospel is worse 
than trifling. While such sentiments are boldly 
avowed, who will say there is no necessity for 
| controversy. 


THe WeaTHER.—We have had a snow storm 
on each of the last five Sabbaths, which has great- 
ly obstructed our streets. ‘The cold has been in- 
tense and the mercury has fallen as low as four de- 
grees below zero. Navigation is closed ; the poor 
are suffering, and our ears are tired with the inces- 
sant jingle of the sleigh-bells. Our side walks 
have been for weeks in a condition to endanger 
the bones of pedestrians and compel them to prac- 
tise the maxim Jn medio tutissimus ibis—or in com- 
mon parlance, you may walk more safely in the 


| 


“Tt appears to me that my sentiments are justly 
described as something between sublapsafianism 
and evangelical Arminianism; but approaching 
more to the latter than the former. 

In every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him. 

All infants are saved. 

All Roman Catholics are not idolators.” 

The paper is still entire, though in pieces. Any 
one, who will take the trouble to read it, will smile 
at the notion, that it was a declaration how I un- 
derstood the Confession. It was an explicit state- 
ment, how I differed from it. 

The following is an extract of my letter to the 
Presbytery, resigning my license, 19th April, 1826. 
Every thing was then fresh in the recollection of 
members. It is too late now for the Presbytery, or 
any member, to deny my statement. 

“‘ My license, is, hereby respectfully resigned, 
for reasons which follow. 

As will be recollected by those of you present at 
my licensure, I did not explain how I understood 
the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church; 
but, on the contrary, declared my dissent, and de- 
tailed my views of Christian doctrine, in which I 
thus dissented from it. 

When I was previously assured, that my excep- 
tions would be sustained; I did not expect to be 
required to receive” “the Confession,” “ without 
annexing to my declaration the exceptions,” &c. 

I wasobliged by your liberality at first, and now 
leave the Presbytery with great reluctance. 

Signed, JoHN MaaGorrin.” 


The copy from which this extract is taken, is 
certified by a well known name, and can be seen 
when necessary. 

The following is an extract from another paper. 

“Mr. Magoffin requests me to write a memo- 
randum of his examination, and exception, &c. He 
described his views on the subject, &c. When the 
questions were read to him by the Moderator, he 
answered, by expressing his assent to be according 
to the views of doctrine which he had already 
given in detail tothe Presbytery. Some conver- 
sation then took place, of which I have not now a 
very distinct recollection. But his assent was re- 
ceived by the Presbytery, in his own way; that is, 
according to his own explanations, previously given, 
1825. 

Signed, James P. Wizson. 

Dr. Janeway objected to my answer, as not a 
subscription, I refused to alter it. The Moderator 
took the first opportunity of silence, to give the 
license. I was treated with the utmost kindness 
by all present. Dr. Wilson objected to my holding 
certain opinions of Bishop Bull, but he could not 
avoid it. They cannot be reconciled to the Con- 
fession. 

Yours, respectfully, Jonn Macorrin. 

Near Hartsville, Bucks co. Pa., Feb. 5, 1836. 


[This letter refers to certain rambling essays 
written by the Rev. James Patterson and inserted 
in the Philadelphian, the drift of which is to show 
how wicked the orthodox Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia were some years ago, in discountenancing 
lay preaching. Mr. Patterson forgot to tell, that 
he was nearly alone in advocating it. Dr. Skin- 
ner was one of the firmest opposers of lay preach- 
ing, and he was never blamed with ultra ortho- 
doxy. We hope Mr. Patterson will edify the 
public in his next with an account of a certaip 
favourite lay preacher, who was objected to by 
others, as having been too familiar with the peni- 
tentiary. Mr. Magoffin as far as he was concern- 
ed in the proceedings of Presbytery was much 
respected for his candour and honesty.—Epiror. ] 


For the Presbyterian. 


MUSIC SHOULD BE REDEEMED FROM PRO- 
| FANE TO SACRED USES. 


And who can do it so well as the church? Who 
else, but Christians, can be expected to engage 
in this enterprise? Without dispute, there is a 
power in music over the affections of the soul, 
beyond any other art of man. Poetry and paint- 
ing are akin to music, but they are merely its 
graphic and silent, though often eloquent repre- 
sentations. Poetry is the distant symbol of some 
mysterious charm, conveying to the attentive 
mind only a faint idea of the reality which con- 
Stitutes the subject, and kindling the affections 
into a lively sympathy, only as they may happen 
to lie in abeyance to the summons. But poetry 
may entirely fail of its effect for want of this at- 
tention of the mind and this state of the affections. 
Music—genuine music—enters at once into the 
soul in spite of obstacles, in spite of a disposition 
to inattention, in spite of a dormant condition of 
the affections, and developes in the most agreeable 
forms and under the brightest hues, those suscep- 
tibilities of the soul, which have been deposited 
in its deep and hidden chambers by the Creator’s 
hand. ‘The barbarian is as susceptible of the 
power of music, as the most cultivated mind; but 
the barbarian cannot appreciate painting and poe- 
try,—certainly not in their most perfect forms and 
most delicate touches. 

Is it a question with Christians, whether music 
be a lawful instrumentality in accomplishing the 
purposes of religion? Not with those for whom 
we write, and with whom we expect to have in- 


those tears, because the touching tones and af- 
fecting manner of the 
more or less than the art of human speech, con. 
veying truth instrumentally to the mind, and im- 
pressing it on the heart. The preacher hae so 


preacher were nothing 


studied, and so constructed, and so delivered 
his sermon—all which is an art, if any one 


chooses to call it so—as to give expression to Di- 


vine truth, and by this instrumentality a sympathy 
with truth has been awakened in the minds o 
others. And this is as it should be; itis as God 
designed, it is God’s ordinance. 

Sacred Song—Christian Psalmody—has been 
so constructed and so performed by the same or- 
gans, as to produce the same effect. And who 
will say, it is not good—that it is not suitable ? 
Both the one and the other are mere instrumental 
agencies in the hands of the Spirit of God. Di- 
vine truth could never be conveyed to the mind, 
or impressed upon the heart of man, so far as 
human instrumentality is concerned, independent 
of human art. It must be by the art of printing, 
or by the art of speech, or by the art of sacred 
song. 

It is a few years since, as I descended from the 
pulpit, a man approached me before I left the 
church, evidently and much agitated in his feel- 
ings, and asked me, under — of the deep- 
est emotion, to pray for him. I took his arm and 
went to his house, and there knelt down in com- 
pany with his wife, and 1 attempted to comply 
with his request. I have heard from him since, 
as leading the life of an exemplary Christian. 
Presuming from the time and the manner of his 
addressing ime in the church, that his state of 
mind had some connection with the sermon, l 
questioned him afterwards, when more composed, 
and to my surprise found, that he knew nothing 
about the sermon. The subject of it was the 
worth of the soul. The hymn, which preceded, 
was the following: : 


‘‘ Man hath a soul of vast desires, ” &c. 


It was the reading and singing of this, that put 
him in the state of mind which I have described. 
It was apparently the instrument of his conver- 
sion; and will probably prove to have been the 
means of putting him in the way of salvation. 
He told me, that while they were singing that 
hymn, it was next to impossible for him to sur- 
press an audible burst of his feelings ; and yet he 
was a man ofcooland considerate temperament. 

The effect of profane songs,—patriotic, mar- 


tial, and other more light, and less innocent—| D 


is well known. Music addresses itself to the 
most delicate susceptibilities of our moral being, 
which are common to nearly all of our race. It 
is probably true, that no other single instrumental 
agency wields so powerful a dominion over hu- 
man passions and affections. I would be far from 
depreciating the agency of speech, or the impor- 
tance of the pulpit; but music and song are 
doubtless far in advance of this in their power of 
exciting strong and high emotions, and of kind- 
ling the passions. Nothing is said in the Bible 
about a pulpit for heaven—about preaching there; 
but it is intimated to us by the records of inspi- 
ration, that heaven will be a place of everlasting 
song. 

I have long been of the opinion, and that con- 
viction deepens by time and observation, that the 
church of Christ have done yet comparatively 


‘nothing for the cultivation of sacred music—for. 


improvement in Christian Psalmody ; that Chris- 
tians have yet to be educated in this science and 
trained to this art, in a manner and to an extent 
not yet thought of, much less attempted, before 
its possible advantages shall ever be realized. 
For patriotic and martial purposes, for purposes 
of pleasure and sensuality, music and song have 
been made to minister with too much of their 
power. ‘The children of this world are wiser 


| in their generation than the children of light 2” 


And because music has been thus appropriated 
and thus perverted, many Christians have con- 
scientiously, but rashly, concluded, that music in 
itself is an unhallowed art. Nothing could be 
more erroneous. George Whitefield, or some 
body else said—*‘ lt is a pity the devil should 
have the best songs;” and yet, to the shame of 
Christians be it said, the ‘ devil has better mu- 
sic and more skilful, more powerful songs, than 
the Church. Itis time that Christians would away 


,with this disgrace—that they should awake to a 


sense of the instrumental power of this art, and 
make the house of God more attractive in this 
particular, than the ballad songs of the high way 
—than the opera-house, or the theatre. Not that 
the music of the latter is to be imitated by Chris- 
tians—Nay ; sacred music is one thing—profane, 
another. But doubtless, in these days of Chris- 
tian civilization, when the public taste for the 
finer and nobler arts of man is being so much pu- 
rified, a standard of music may be raised and in- 
troduced into Christian assemblies, and into the 
sanctuary of domestic life, that shall tend to ex- 
cite a common and general disgust for the lower 
and unhallowed performances of the profane and 
the vulgar—that shall entice the devotees of plea- 
sure and the lovers of sensuality from the polluted 
streams, at which they have long sat, to the purer 
and hallowed fountains of eternal truth. So long 
as man is man, he will be charmed with music ; 
and so long as Christians depreciate its power, 
and neglect its cultivation, they make a sad and 
melancholy mistake. C. C. 


ficiency which caused the suspension of the publi- 
cation, was owing to my ‘neglect. So the notice 
has been generally understood. So it doubtless 
was designed to be understood. I immediately 
apprised the Editors of it, and they have not thought 
proper to correct themselves. The delinquency is 
their own, or their Reporter’s, and why charge 
their own sins upon an innocent person? Are 
they in favour of imputation so groundless? Now 
the truth is that I never saw a line of the report in 
question, until I saw it in print. It has been sent 
to Easton in my absence, and forwarded to the ad- 
dress of the Editors at New York. The last three 
letters of said report, of which I have heard, were 
received at Easton by mail from Princeton, New 
Jersey, and re-mailed the very same day, viz. the 
16th of January, The want of matter, therefore, 
could not be the reason why the Observer did not 
publish it. The delay must arise from another 
cause. Perhaps the Observer wishes to be very 
impartial. Besides he has had in possession forty- 
eight if not ninety-six pages of my argument writ- 
ten by myself, for four or six weeks. I presume it 
was not convenient to insert it. Yours, &c. 
Geo. JUNKIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DR. SPRING’S POSITION. 


It was with surprise and grief—grief for the 
writer, whose name I have ever respected, and 
whose person I still love—that I read the follow- 
ing paragraph in the New York Observer of Jan. 
30th, viz: 


‘¢ Messrs. Editors, I have understood that a re- 
cent paragraph in the * Philadelphian” animad- 
verts with some severity upon me for having 
given my name recommending the College under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. Junkin. I owe it to my- 
self to state, that I did this very soon after my 
return from Europe, and before I became acquaint- 
ed with the course Dr. Junkin pursued in his 
prosecution of Rev. Mr. Barnes. On reading the 
narrative of that trial as published in the New 
York Observer, I wrote to Dr. Junkin, requesting 
him to erase my name from the list of reeommen- 
dations to his seminary. Yours, &c. _ 

GarpineR SprinG.” 


I say, Mr. Editor, I was surprised and grieved 
upon reading a communication that in itself places 
the writer in so unenviable a light before a dis- 
cerning public. Can it be that Gardiner Spring, 
.D. could be induced to take such a step by any 
animadversions of the Philadelphian /! I for one 
would not have believed that that eminent minis- 
ter of Christ could be driven from the path of 
duty by any thing that could proceed from sucha 
source, had he not confessed it in the above para- 
graph. But with regard to the statement of Dr. 
Spring itself—He says that he put his name to the 
recommendation of Lafayette College, ** soon after 
his return from Europe, and before he became ac- 
quainted with thecourse Dr. Junkin had pursued in 
his prosecution of Mr. Barnes, &c.’’ Is it not to be 
regretted that Dr. Spring should put his name toa 
paper characterised by such frankness and dis- 
tinctness of avowal as the one in question, with- 
out due consideration? Can he plead that he 
was ignorant of its contents? ‘That he will not 
do. Was he ignorant of the fact that Dr. Junkin 
was the prosecutor of Mr. Barnes? This 
he does not pretend. He therefore confesses 
rashness, and his plea for now withdrawing his 
name is that he dues not approve of Dr. Junkin’s 
course in Mr. Barnes’ prosecution. Now there 
are two or three things in this plea that I hope a 
candid public will consider, in forming their es- 
timate of Dr. Spring’s position and consistency. 
Ist, The evidence upon which Dr. Spring made up 
his mind to make this effort to crush Dr. Junkin 
and Lafayette College, is by his own confession 
contained in the reports of the trial of Mr. Barnes 
contained in the Observer, prior to the date of his 
card; now the readers of the Observer know that 
the Observer, for reasons best known to its Edi- 
tors, has as yet withheld from the public and from 
Dr. Spring the whole evidence in the case. The 
most important part, viz. Dr. Junkin’s pleadings, 
had not been published. And yet upon this partial 
evidence, and before he hears the whole narrative. 
Dr. S. condemns Dr. J. and lends the weight of 
his name to blast him and the prospects of the 
infant though flourishing Institution over which 
he presides. ‘Thus does Dr. S. proceed, whilst 
at the same moment he hears Mr. Barnes confess- 
ing in the conclusion of his defence as follows: 
‘*] have only to add that I cherish no unkind 
feelings towards my prosecutor. I charge on 
him no improper motives; I delight to add my 
humble testimony, in accordance with the feelings 
of all who have witnessed this trial, to his Chris- 
tian spirit; and rejoice to close, by saying that 
my conviction of the piety and Christian temper 
of my prosecutor has been augmenting through- | 
out the entire prosecution.”? Nor has Dr. S. either 
read in the New York Observer, nor in any other 
print that has met my eye, any testimony that 
goes to show that a different spirit was manifested 
by the prosecutor during the trial before the 
Synod. 

2d. But besides judging from partial evidence, , 
and contrary to the confession of Mr. Barnes and 
all who witnessed both trials, Dr. S. condemns 
Dr. J. unheard. He gave him no opportunity of 
explaining his course. 

3d. Again. This public censure upon Dr. J’s 
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who do not unite viciousness of life to error in doe. 
trine, all whose pious lives are proofs that their 
error is one of their heads and not of their hearte, 
all such might easily be brought to stand on the 
vlatform of the Telegraph; and how “ refreshing 
it would be in these days of strife to hear of 
such achurch!” What light to the world” 
would thus arise and shine! But in order to 
show the magic effects which would thus be pro- 
duced, we refer to the following passages selected 
from Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. Speak- 
ing of a great heresy which sprung up in the fifth 
century, the historian says, 

‘* The authors of this heresy were Pelagius ang 
Celestius, both monks; the former a Briton, an 
the latter a native of Ireland. They lived at 
Rome in the greatest reputation, and were univer- 
sally esteemed on account of their extraordinary vire 
tue and piety. ‘These monks Jooked upon the 
doctrines which were commonly received concern- 
ing the original corruption of human nature, and the 
necessity of divine gracc to enlighten the understand= 
ing and purify ihe heart, as prejudicial to the pro- 
gress of holiness and virtue; and tending to lull 
mankind in a presamptuous and fatal security.’” 
&c. Speaking in another place of the rise of the 
Socinians, the historian ioforms us that * among 
others, Lelins and Faustus Socinus are commonly 
supposed to have been the founders of this sect; 
that ** the former was a famous lawyer, and a man 


added, as his very ene.cies were obliged to ac- 
knowledge, the lustre of a virtuous life and of un- 
blemished manners. His mild and gentle disposition 
rendered him averse from whatever had the air of 
contention and discord. le adopted the Helvetic 
Confession of Faith, and professed himself a member 
of the church of Switzerland,” 
CaTHOLOCISM. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE JESUITS. 


In a former communication some mention was 
made of the Jesuits, their origin, their numbers, 
theircharacter, and their amazing,wealth and pow~ 
er. They had secretly obtained the control of most 
‘of the European Cabinets, placed their ‘Teachers 
at the fountains of influence, and with their wiles 
and stratagems were fast encircling Christene 
dom and enslaving the world. Against those 
who had the temerity to oppose, the dagger and 
the bowl were the common and approved instru 
ments of vengeance. ‘The great they flattered in 
their licentiousness, and the poor they ruled with 
arod of iron, These things are too strongly wiit- 
ten on the pages of history, too frequently avowed 
and justified by their writers, and too much inter- 
woven in the secret rule of their order, ever to be 
denied except among the uninformed. To the 
fact of their cupidity, avarice, profligacy, and 
crime, there is abundant testimony from various 
writers, including Deists and Romanists as well 
as from those of their own order. Let any one 
who has doubts look at the opinions of Robertson 
and Hume; at the letters of Pascal, who quotes 
extensively froin their own writers; at the history 
of their expulsion from different countries of Eu- 
rope and at the abolition of the order by Pope 
Clement XIV. in 1773, or at the volume of the 
secret Instructions which can be still more easily 
obtained. I refer to such chapters as the second, 
which is headed: * Jn what manner the society 
must deport that they may work themselves into, and 
after that preserve a familiarity with Princes, Noble- 
men, and persons of the greatest distinction.” On 
chapter sixth, which treats * of the proper methods 
for inducing rich widows to be hberal to our society.” 
Or in chapter seventh, which explains ** how such 
widows are to be secured and in what manner thet 
effects are to be disposed of.”” The histories of Eng 
land and France since the Reformation furnish 
sad but instructive instances of Jesuitical sedition 
and murder. Assassins were educated and hired 
to murder queen Elizabeth. One Parry ia 1584 
was executed who confessed that he had been em- 
ployed to assassinate the queen at first by Palmio, 
a Jesuit of Lyons, then by the Jesuits of Paris, 
who had regularly confessed him and given him 
the sacrament for this purpose. Another of the 
name of Cullen in 1592 was discovered to haye 
been hired by the Jesuit Holt, and to have been 
brought over to England for this purpose alone, 
that he might assassinate the queen, The promi- 
nence of the Jesuit Garnet, in the gun powder 
plot is well known, and his subsequent canoniza- 
tion by the Pope, may be consideced as proof that 
murder does not disqualify a Jesuit from being a 
Saint of ** Holy Mother.”” The three assassine 
who attempted the life of the unfortunate Hensy 
1V. of France either issued from the Seminary of 
the Jesuits or made them their confessors. Bar- 
riere, who was the first that attempted the murder, 
confessed when arrested that he had conferred 
with Father Verade, the rector of the Jesuits, 
‘¢ who assured him that his resolution was a holy 
one, and exhorted hit to be of good courage, to 
be firm in his purpose, to confess and receive the 
sacrament.’ Jean Chatel, the second assassin, 
confessed that he had studied in the Jesuits’ Col- 
lege, under Gueret, and had been often in the 
‘chamber of meditation,” into which frightful 
spectacles and appearances of devils were intro- 
duced (to accustom the minds of the scholars to 
deeds of horror, and to educate assassins whose 
hearts might not fail,) “that he had heard the 
Jesuits say it was laudable to kill the king who 
was out of the church, and that he ought not to 


ae. ve aM ted — WS | middle of the street. fluence. They who have sat in the sanctuary of character and office as a governor of a literary in- | be obeyed nor regarded as King until the Pope 
conversion. In regard to the allusion to Dr. Ely, } nes God, and been raised to heaven by the songs of For the Presbyterian. stitution was unprovoked and uncalled for. The | should approve him.” Ravaillac, the third as- 


we do not understand the writer as expressing an 
opinion that the Dr. has been justly charged, but 
merely that he should have satisfied the public, 
here that he was wholly clear in the matter. We 
saw the first announcement in the St. Louis Ob- 
server, that Dr. Ely was charged with perjury by 
the grand jury of Marion county, Missouri, but we 
refrained from noticing it, because we felt per- 
suaded that the charge was ignorantly or mali- 
ciously made; and when we saw the simple an- 
nouncement copied in other papers, we thought 
that Dr. Ely might well condemn the imprudence 
of his friend, the Editor of the Observer. We 
have no doubt that the matter may be satisfactorily 
explained. 
In referring to the issue of Mr. Barnes’ case be- 
fore the General Assembly, the writer mentions an 
intermediate course which may be pursued, by 
-which the suspension of Mr. Barnes may be re- 
gnoved while his doctrines are strongly condemned. 


ef his office in March next. 


Ecc esiasTicaL.—The Rev. Reuben Post of 
Washington City has received and accepted a call 
to the Independent or Congregational church in 
Charleston S. C. : 
| 
Acrrement.—The (Unitarian) Christian Regis- 
ter copies from the Boston Recorder, an article on 
the Atonement, in such a way as to make us infer, 
that the two journals have strong points of Theo- 
logical likeness. : 

Boarp or Epvucation.—The Rev. Francis 
M’Farland, of Virginia has accepted the office of 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Education, 
in the place of Rev. Dr. John Breckinridge, ap- 
pointed Professor of Pastoral Theology, in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. ) 
Mr. M’Farland is expected to enter on the duties 


earth, do not require to be told by us, that music 
is good for the purposes of devotion—that it is a 
(not to say the) most powerful auxiliary in elevat- 
ing and parifying the affections of ‘the soul, and 
in laying and planting there the sublime truths of 
revelation. 

I am a preacher; and I can say with truth, that 
I always wait and look with anxiety for the in- 
strumental effect of public singing before sermon 
on my own mind, as a preparation for the exer- 
cises of preaching. When | have thought, and 
prayed, and felt over my sermon, and perhaps at- 
tained in some measure to float pleasantly on the 
surface of the deep sea of my theme, a suitable 
psalm or hymn, sutéably performed, is exactly and 
fully adapted to plunge me at once and thoroughly 
into the ocean of truth, which a practical text of 
the Bible opens. I can say with the most plea- 
sant experience, that the kindling and vivityin 
power of Christian Psalmody, properly execute 
has done more for me at the moinent of rising to 
address a congregation on the themes of the Bible, 
than I could ever have anticipated, or can possibly | 
describe. 


_ I have often been a hearer; and when in hearing I 


COLONIZATION. 


Mr. Cresson by request, visited several congre- 
gations in the western part of Chester county, 
and eastern portion of Lancaster, and delivered 
lectures on the subject of Colonization. Large 
assemblies convened, and a general interest was 
manifested. Mr. Cresson’s long acquaintance 
with this subject—his disinterested and unti- 
ring devotedness to its success—together with 
the pleasing manner of his address, render him 
eminently qualified to plead the cause. 

While he represents slavery as a great national 
evil, offensive in the sight of Heaven, yet he 
makes it evident that immediate abolition is an 
evil still greater than the one it professes to reme- 


dy, both as respects the slave and the community 
—and nothing short is due to the man of colour 


from this union than that she give him the offer, 
and furnish the means of being restored to his 
native land from which he was unrighteously ta- 
ken; where according to the testimony of the 


best authority, he will receive a cordial welcome, 
and find s comfortable home. There, uantram- 


letter of recommendation was addressed to private 
individuals of wealth and benevolence—it was 
not a published document.—But this renunciation 
and attack is made public and circulated through- 
out the whole church, | 

4th. This plea shows to the whole church where 
Dr. Spring stands. He has asa presbyter pre- 
‘udged a cause pending before the whole church. 

If the public knew Dr. Junkin as well as does 
the writer—If they knew what sacrifices of per- 
sonal comfort, and property—what heart sinkin 
self-denial and hardships that humble individua 
has encountered for the sake of advancing the 
cause of truth and education—If they were aware 
of the fact, too, that he was at first drawn from 
the retired, and peaceful labours of the pastor, to 
the arduous field in which he is now toiling, by 
the VERY MEN who now persecute him, and strive 
to thwart his purposes and tear away his friends: 
I am persuaded, that with one voice the course of 
the Philadelphian would be pronounced cruel, and 
the course of Dr. Spring unkind and unjusé. 


A MEMBER OF TRE Synop or N. 


sassin, who at I+ngth succeeded in murdering 
the king, stated when in prison, that he had seen 
apparitions and had communicated the eireum-- 
stances to Father Aubigney, the Jesuit. Ambi-g- 
ney was called and first denied that he had > pe 
seen him, but Ravillac having produced proofs of 
it, the Jesuit answered the first President that 
*- God had given to some the gift of prophecy, to 
others the gift of tongues, but to him the gift of 
forgetting confessions.”” ‘The reasons that Re 


that he had done that act because *the ki 
would not take arms against the Hugenc‘s, a 
that the king’s making war againat the Pepe s.s. 
the same as making war against God, seeing .t 
the Pope was God and God was the Pope.” (Se 
“ Jesuitical Policy and Iniguity,” publish « 3 
the Glasgow Reformation Society, April, 1833 
These are the men who by their deeds bres 
every where odious but are now with the sase 
plans and principles demanding our confdse9 
ahd taking upon them the education of # ..00 : 
youth. Surely there was never a more” 


Feb. 5th, 1836. 


barefaced outrage upon truth ang reason t slaw 


of uncommon genius and learning; to which he 


vaillac gave for having murdered Henry, was . 
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THE PRESB 


YTERIAN. 


he 


as a Society of Jesus, and their claims 


to God’s testimony there is not that principle in | 


which increases, 88 our muscles do, by its 


own | Army, set out with 50 recruits, just arrived from New 


Paupers—The report of the Secretary of State, trans- 


ed that five others were nearly tree, and that all would 


re-8 

for the Head Quart f 1Clinch. A let ite | | i ituati 
to supereminent sanctity. According to their| fallen man. The author of this book denies that | exercise ? | ante sib og ers of Genera etter | mitting abstracts of the reports of the%superintendaants of | probably get away, except four, of whose situation he 
tales, they sre studiously to obtain wealth, and this is a principle in a renewed man. But when| Hear the Confession again, ch. 11. sec. 1. had of Midale Flee the follawing for the your 1635, vin. have gained a great triumph by 


increase {Beir numbers, while both are to be con- 
ocaled ; aifd they are constantly to affirm that they ; 
come solely to instruct youth and benefit this 
communrtity, and yet every location is to be select- 
ed from motives of avarice and ambition. The 
historian Neale, informs us that the Jesuit Col- 
leges established beyond the limits of England, 
for the purposes of educating the youth of Eng- 
lish papists, occasioned immense mischief to the 


a man is converted, he hae the same disposition 
to believe God asachild has to believe its pa- 
rent. It is not an insulated act—but a disposi- 
tion permanent in the nature of man to believe in 
regard to natural things—and so in the renewed 
with regard to things spiritual. The phraseolo- 
gy is plain. I said so before—I think so still. 
Faith, it seems, is an act of the mind. Bat Abra- 
ham had it from the time of his calling of God in 


Those whom God effectually calleth he alsu freely 
justifieth ; not by infusing righteousness into them, 


‘but by pardoning their sins, and by accounting and 


accepting their persons as rightcous: not for any thin 

wrought in them, or done by them, but for Christ’s 
sake alone: not by imputing faith itself, the act of be- 
lieving, or any other evangelical obedience to them as 
their righteousness; but by imputing the obedience. 
and satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving 


rida, with aboat 100 men, had had an engagement with 
about an equal number of Indians, in which seven Indiane 
were killed, and two white men killed or wounded. 

_ Brom Pensacola, we learn, by a private letter, that 
immediately on receiving news by a despatch boat of the 
massacre of Major Dade’s command, with the perilous 
position of the garrison of Fort Brooke, (at Tampa Bay,) 
the U.S. sloop of war Vandalia, then in port, imme- 
diately took on board ammunition, &c. &c. (after having 
previously to this news sent off a detachment of her men 
in the same direction,) and sailed for Tampa Bay, where 


Whole number of paupers retieved orf supported im the 
ig oe counties of the state, during tle year, 

362. expense of town and ,connty paupers, 
$323,841, 12. Forty-one counties have abolished the dis- 
tinction hetween town and county poor. e three coun- 
ties having the greatest number of papers, are New 
York, Kings, and Albany, viz: New York 22,696, af an 
expense of 91,813 dollars ; Kings 1210, at an expense of 
11,523 dollars; and Albany 994, expense 9981 dollars. 
There are attached to the poor-houses in the state, 
4064 acres of land; and the aggregate value of all the 


electing their candidate, Mr. Maunsell, in Northampton- 
shire. In West Gloucestershire the Whig candidate has 
retired from the contest. | 

In Portagal, the new ministry are not considered likely 
to stand long. Some change, it is supposed, must take 
— The Portuguese funds have fallen during the 
week.’ 

Prince Cobourg, for whose marriage with the you 
Queen, all the necessary papers ag last 
week, is nephew (o the Dutchess of Kent, and the kiog o 
the Belgians. 


whole country; and shall their colleges arise on | year of his age to the end of his life. | °"4 J by Meith we trust she will have arrited ia time to he safet 
ed wi Re. ; hich faith they have not of themselves; it is the gift ee ee ee wm establishments in the state is $959,690,24— | From th f war in Spai | 
every side of us, be filled with protestant as well | How many acts of faith he performed in that time | * ’ of that post, he number of ago ee wre 9 rom the seat of war in Spain, we learn, that Gt 
y of God. Shoe: wee of those. 9000 has suffered dreadfully in his attack on Catalonia and 


as papal youth and no danger be apprehended ? 
Are these the Teachers to form the minds of our 
future Judges and Legislators? Shall the Cabi- 
pets of Rome and Austria by their agents and 
emissaries fix the character of the next genera- 
tion? If this shal] be done, then will the sons of 


is not for us to say. 


ed, and so it is now. 


There was acontinued repe- 
tition of them, whenever God’s truth was present- 
Whenever God’s testimony 
is presented, faith goes out and embraces it. It 
is a principle inhabiting the soul. Christians in 
this respect experience a growth in grace. The 


Here the two books come in direct collision. 
They cut across each other. If faith is the gift 
of God, is it an act of the mind? or is it nota 
permanent principle? The larger catechism (72 
and 73) says: 


[From the Charleston Courier, Jan. 27.] 


The Indian disturbances are assuming a more serious 
aspect than ever. The prompt measures already adopted 
for its suppression, appear to be still behind the necessi- 
ties of the case. 
The steamer George Washington has arrived at Sa- 
vannah with 211 volunteers for Florida. 


the age of 16. Of the 39,362 persons relieved or supported 
during the year, 5865 were foreigners, 799 lunatics, 260 
idiots, and 61 mutes. 

Melancholy Accident—It is with the most melancholy 
feelings that we have to record a fatal accident that oc- 
curred on Monday last, to Mr. ‘Fhomas (irimke Drayton, 


Aragon, and that El Rogo, the leader of his vangaard, 
has been taken prisoner with 200 men. 
Mendizabel has expressed through the Spanish Ambas- 
sador at Paris to the Duke of Broglie. the gratitude of his 
country for the services rendered by France to Spain. 


A different version of the speech of the Emperor of 


those who rocked the cradle of American Liberty | ; rinciple of faith is strengthened—its increase| Justifying faith is a saving grace, wrought in the} we | | _, | eldest son of the much respected late Thomas S. Grimke, | Russia, is given in the official papers, from that publish- 
be called to build her tomb. princip! of | ert of by the Spirit a werd of Got, | a. pe the arrival of United States troops at Esq: He had heen on a visit to Magnolia, the plantation | ed in the Journal des Debats—it is more mild but equally 
Ww shows It to bea p P or sp h ; sae ill hike “pet & » the militia under Gen. Hermandez were | of Miss Maria Drayton, about 14 miles from the city, and | firm in relation to Poland. The Debats persists in main- 
ICELIVFE. | strong acts of faith; but the phrase involves anj| W ereby he, being convinced of his sin and misery, nea raphe ow afford assistance to Maj. Putnam, to bring | when about returning, between 1 and 2 o’clock, got into a | taining that the Warsaw speech will have the kingdom of 
| inconsistency—a strong act of the mind! How and of the disability in himself and all other creatures tr aie aiastiey _ &c. but fears were entertained that the | gig, with a white lad servant—after proceeding a very | Poland abolished, though that wish be in direct contra- 

| can he speak of ‘acts of faith” holding such a to recover him out of his lost condition, not only assent- sod te. hareetiont Pyros the ane of Major Putnam eee Serene, ae horse made a start, and by some ineans | vention with the treaty of Vienna. 

For the Presbyterian. position as he does on the subject? In fact it is _ St. Augustine itself, still in rather cri- of (iis th he Commercial Congress, on the au- 
CORRECTION. not easy for such persons to use the language of therein held forth, for the pardon of sin, and for the es a it might be approached by means of boats, | said that both went off) entered bis left side ; aud the boy aeiney pe cn, Bay ge Baad = + on Ee he 

Mr. Editor,—It is asking but simple justice to he accepting and accounting of his person righteous In| Great fears "“Drane’s pea his States.” 
request you to correct an error in your paper of a. re yo ue satis <a - vee obe ster the sight of God for salvation. : command, who had left Picolata some time previous, | assistance, and carried hies to the house, ‘Tie eee Romr.—The papers state the Pope had officially re- 
the 2let of January. The error is in an editorial | ° the jaw as any ct of obedience: an Faith justifies a sinner in the sight of God, not be- | with about 60 men, as an escort to a quantity of provi- proved to be mostal, and he expired about 7 o’clock that | CORnised the Republic of New Grenada, and that an ex- 
article headed. ““Apmontrory,.”” in which you then a man Is justified by the works, or by one | cause of those other graces which do always accompany sions, &c. for Camp King. Nothing had been heard from evening. He is said to have been a most talented young change of notes had already taken place between M. 
ill “ the fh er by th 4 f work of the law. The author sawthis. If faith | it, or, of good works that are the fruits of it, nor as if paar pies at the latter place. : man, and his loss will be severely felt, not only by his im- vesene the Charge d’Affaires of Grenada, and the Cardi- 

“ ustrate ** the course o <ige: Pak ¢ “4 - OT lis only an act of the mind, when that act is over | the grace of faith, or any act thereof, were imputed to ong gy wes arrived here last evening from Co- | mediate relations, but by a large circle of friends and ac- | 24! Secretary of State. 
“the Rev. Dr. Freeman, _a notice o | whom 18 the man is no longer a believer. If faith is not| him for his justification; but only as it is an instru- . Peg informs us that much excitement prevailed | quaintances.—Charleston Paper. ~~ 
given in the Christian Register, a Unitarian pe- ‘veth and applicth Christ and | On the subject of Indian hostilities—it was said that Bonk.—The Bank of North America, the first = 
eo >> | permanent within him, he cannot sustain the cha- | ment by which he receiveth and appliet rist and | 500 of the Creek Indians had left the nation within a short |. 7°" Se eee BOARD OF J) 
ziodical of Boston. Rev. Dr. Freeman P . his ri institution of the kind in the country, opened at Philadel- IISSIONS. 
E ne niet ; oF sours racter of a believer. He is in fact no believer. | his righteousness. Ec time past, In small bodies, to join the Seminoles, in Flo- phia, January-7, 1782. YP ideal f | 
wee | | Hence the inference is not easily to be avoided} The book of Mr. Barnes says, that faith is an rida. Treasuter 
could be Fastor of any *4piscopal | that a man is justified by his works—by his ac- | act of the mind, and that this act is imputed for St. Augustine Herald of January 20, says—We Philidelpbin 
@hapel, Boston, belonged to the church | We are indeed told that it is not a merito- | righteousness, and yet denies that it is a work spaich of Major Se. of he Pest Joasséad 58 80 
of Enels | ie Ae = sedis = sll war broke | tows ground of justification ; but how can this be | and that a man is justified by his works. But are | account of a bate, whiek ta ogee an de anion of | Were coming up the river, they came in contact; and to | 2d Pres. ch. Robert Ralston, 20 ; J. W. Gibbs, 
Bgand, oul waco © b y iS Sen oni ifitis hisown act? This author says that faith | simple denials of this kind to be pleaded against | the 18th, at Mrs. Anderson’s on the Halifax. We are | crowd off the Paul Jones, and avoid being pressed on the| 15; C. Macalister, 10; Ashbe! Green, jr. 5; 
oat, many, or most of its _ ers, and Its min- | as not demanded by thelaw. But the mere de- | difficulties inevitably growing out of a man’s sys- | unable to give but the substance, which is as follows: shore by her, the Swiftsure, which was the fiside boat, *: ——_ 7 John Fairbairn, 5; D.S. 
ister left this country. Dr. Freeman was a can-| |+-) 14: faith ie a work is nothing but the setting | tem? Faith is represented in our confession as| On the morning of the 27:h, Sergeant Cooper and five | made use of sticks of wood, and in so doing, some of the A mpg aac a ge 5; Cash 1; Mrs. 
didate fi d n the church of England and . < OR ae ee ‘ rivates were detailed to guard tl i ent to | hands on board the Swifisure were struck, among them ree, 0 cts. Wm. W. Young.3; Mrs. C. 
idate for orders | g H | A lled a day-la- | P"™ guard the flats that were sen 
became lay reader in the almost deserted chapel up of one assertion against another. He says it is | an abiding principle. man is.cailed a Cay bring away some of the corn,and other provisions from | the pilot, off duty, Mr. Dryden, who immediately went] Field, 5; Dr. White. 5; Mrs. Freeman, 5 ; 
re eed h 4 thon a an act, but denies the necessary consequence. | bourer from the fact that he labours daily—from some plantations farther south, aud were followed by | into his room, aud brought out a rifle, loaded it, and went Miss Snowden, 5; Mrs. H. Whitehead, 20 ; 
which, as churches were not so namerous the But he can never show that such consequence | his habitual course of action: and just so a man | Major Putnam, with his corps of St ine Guards, | upon the forecastle. fired, and shot the pilot at the wheel,} Jas. Wilson, 10; Mrs. Jane Gallaher, 2 . 
M q J J , ps of St. Augustine Guards, | UP Ine pilot at j 
_ BOW, Was soon occupied by a congregation. r. does not follow—for faith. if it is a man’s own | is called a believer. and Capt. Dummett’s company of mounted militia, in the | 00 board the Paul Jones, the ball striking him in the neck, John Harned, 52 ag Jane Morris, 1; 131 50 
F. erring from the faith, the doctrines of the Ste 0 wet she ' For Scripiare authorities I refer to afternoon. Maj. Putnam had proceeded but a short dis- | aud passing through it, wounded him as is believed mnor- | do. 7th Pres. ch. Wm. White & wife, ° 5 00 
church were kept out of view, and a sufficient ac The law. Pp ’ tance when he discovered a heavy smoke south of him, | tally. His name is Sylvester Edwards.” W. C. Morgan, 5 ; 5 50 
number of the attendants on the chapel being se- Eph. iii. 8. For by aith; | and ds Was mot by a negro with informa- | Fire.—A most destructive fire broke out in Doylestown, Elii- 40 
ed, he altered the Litur, lained by lay-| P. 28. The phrase righteousness of God is equiva. | 924 that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God. aoe eat re anderson’s house had been fired by the In- 4 Pennsylvania, about 2 o’clock on Thursday moruing last, | °° . eas ca ne Mo we. 
cured, he t vurgy, Was or y ‘ay P & wi | dians. On their arrival at that plantation, at night, they | ; ildi ; ’ it bei ott, 10; Wm. Jno. Reynolds, 5; Miss E. 
men, his followers,—turned away King’s Chapel | lent to God’s plan of justifying men; his scheme of | Here, as we all know, the antecedent may be | discovered the house nearly ajo = Baynton, 5; Miss Huxam, 10; David Watt, 
from the use for which it was intended by its | declaring them just in the sight of the law; or of ac- | either ** salvation” or * faith,” both which words | posted his command in two negro houses, on each side of | pie up. The “fire broke out in a building Ucleaninn al 7 ; sen = wie bell. 3; Miss E. M. C, 
found ade it a Unitarian meeting house, and | quitting them from punishment, and admitting them precede it in the sentence ; and the effect will be | the road near a catttle-pen, filled with cattle evidently | John . Brvan, Editor of the Devissiows iene Jegen, 2; Wm. Waitt, 10; Mrs. J. W. Pe- 
ouncers, made it a Unitarian m g ‘ d b : yan, y tes rit, 5; Jas. Leslie, 5; Sam’!. Beatty,2; N 
he became ** The Reverend Doctor Freeman.” to favour. In this sense it stands opposed to man’s jhe*game in substance, either way. He alludes, — 2 the Ludians, and waited until daylight on the | byt in the portion of the building which was occupied as Sinich Wane, ae kee 1 et Fag a- 
: : ‘romising fest. | Plan of justification, i. e. by his own works. God’s| ynquestionably, to faith as a principle in the souls th. Early the next morning, two Indians were seen | jhe oyster shop of N. Hubbard, and the jewelry shop of o; Wee . e, 25; Sam. 
The Prayer Book is an uncompromising tesé, q y; Pp pie in approaching them and were fired A ayes, m. Shufflebottom, 5; J. Vassar 
i heological booke | Plan is by faith. The way in which that is done is/ of believers. ‘I'he language is never interpreted | dead and Beene een, one oan a | C: Savage. The whole of the latter establishments} 9, °3;'Wm. Browu, annual subscription 
one which is not left with other t eological boo 8 revealed in the gospel.. The object contemplated to ers. guag t ead and the other wounded, supposed mortally. A | were entirely consumed, together with the entire printing ol i a ti 150 : D. W; scription, = 
on the shelf, but is applied to minister and people as referring to an insulated act of the mind, but to| short time afterwards, a party of Indians made their | establishment of Mr. Bryan. ‘The fine new brick buildin 5 Se es  inebrenuer, 
be done is to treat men as if they were righteous. Man ryan. 8} 25; James Wilson, 5; J. Warrin, 5; 442 00 
No lead : a principle. By that faith, abiding in the mind, | appearance, and were warmly received by our troops, ore of Mr. C. Harvey was also consumed, the ad- 3 ss0n, +55 | 
on every occasion of public worship. 0 leader | attempted to accomplish this by obedience to the law. P P y ‘ 94 gine 4 ff this ti wid ° Beer PS; | and store of Mr y ned, do. Central ch. E. W. Morrison, 10: a mem- 
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Dr. Juokin resumed his argument in support of 
the appeal. : 

I am attempting to narrow down my remarks in 
eonsequence of the expectation which seems to be 
generally entertained that there will be no response 


disposition of the mind; you may call it a habit, 
or by any other synonymous term you please. A 
principle of love is a disposition of the mind 
which disposes it to extend love, readily, to a 


what do you mean by a ** principle of sorrow ?” 
or ‘a principle of love?” I mean by it a fixed 


James ii.17. Even so faith,if it hath not works, is 
dead, being alone. 
You profess to be a believer: if you have faith in 
you, it will show itself by action. It is a living 
principle; a principle that works. Does he say an 


whose term of service had expired, just returned from 
Picolata, for the following particulars of an attempt made 
by the Indians to surprise the two pieces of ordnance last 
sent from this city to Picolata. It occurred just as the 
boat was about Jeaving Picolata: ofcourse after the edi- 
tor of this paper had closed his letter. 


writers, who affirmed, a few months since, as our readers 
well recollect, that the presence of a comet has always 
been attended with this extraordinarily cold state of the 


humid nebulous bodies, or expandid thin vapours, they 
may possibly attract heat, as clouds in our atmosphere 


atmosphere. If comets are, as is now generally believed, | 


281 Market Street. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


. ‘The Subscriber acknowledges the receipt of Ten Del- 
lars for Professors’ salaries in the Theological Seminary 


on the part of the appellee: and this may no doubt Friday, 22d i will 
oa . ject. rin act of the mind is dead? no: but a principle which} On Friday, instant, about < o'clock, I’. M., while | do, from the planets whose orbits they traverse. Setting | at Princeton, from the Rev. Elias W. C i 
create sonie confusion in the progress of the dis- ought to be alive. It is like the principle the guard 12 men was escorting the two this aside, the fact we know is, that the winter has been JOHN MDOWELL. 
*ussion. P + agg : : . tree. Faith will show itself by works. I can- | Pieces of ordnance sent from this city, by the steamer} thus far, uncommonly coid. The snow has been near | 
testimony. This book denies the existence of | 1n @ tree. 7 Florida, for the garrison at Picolata, an attempt was made } two feet deep in our city for weeks. The thermometer 


Charge IV. 
{ have now arrived at the 4th charge. 
these words: 
Mr. Barnes asserts that “ faith is an act of the mind, 
and not a principle, and is itself imputed for righteous- 
ness.” 


It is in 


such a principle. It says that joy is not a priuci- 
ple, but that there is something in the mind from 
which this flows. 
a feeling but an operation of the mind. ‘They say 


And so of faith. Faith is not 


there is nothing which lies back of faith. Iltisa 
simple insulated act of the mind—a stream with- 
out a fountain. There may be, it seems, ten 


not see how it can be an act merely: for when an 
act is done, it is gone. And how will the language 
of this text apply to such a theory ? 
: James ii. 26. For as the body without the spirit is 
ad, so faith without works is dead also. 
‘We all know what is meant by a dead faith. 
There is the principle of faith in the mind before 


by a small party of Indians to cut them off. In order to 
delude the guard, the Indians sent two of their number 
into an open field, which is at the head of the wharf, 
about a hundred yards distant, in order to attract atten- 
tion, and induce the expectation of an attack from that 
quarter, but being on the alert, they reserved their fire, 
expecting an attack from a hammock on the left, which 
proved that they were correct, and immediately as they 
fired, a war-whoop was given. ‘The guard then charged 


has generally been below the freezing 
three weeks. From Monday Ist inst. to 
it was intensely cold. Th 

one to four degrees below zero. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of the 5th inst. 
says—l'he weather was imore severe last night than 
any during the winter. ‘The thermometer which we have 
consulted every morning before 6 o’clock, stood this 
morning at two degrees below zero, which is one degree 


for the last 


aturday the 6th., | 
e thermometer varying from | 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. , 


By request of the Managers of the Philadelphia Insti- 
‘tute, a Sermon will be delivered on Sunday evening next, 
at 7 o’clock, in the Church on Washington Square, bv 
the Rev. Mr. Apams, to the Young Men of the Insti- 
tute. The young men of this city, generally, are invite:' 
to attend. The whole of the lower part of the church 
will be reserved for them. 


tha A hs we 1s from p.94 of “the Notes thousand acts of faith in the same individual conversion : but when a man is converted, he has | the hammock, and fired upon them, but returned afer | Jower than we have observed it heretofore. If we com- } 
: throughout his life, and yet no principle of taith a new principle of action, a principle of holy ac- | going about 400 yards, on account of the thicket being | plain of the cold in this city, in what a situation must onr 
Page 94. “ Abraham believed God.” In the He- | from which they flow. tion. : almost impenetrable. The number of Indians is esti | Albany friends be, for we find by the papers that on NORTHERN LIBERTY INSTITUTE 
mated at about 20. Tuesday last the thermometer in several;places in Market | 


brew, “ Abraham believed Jehovah.” ‘The sense is sub- 
etantially the same, as the argument turns on the act 
of believing. The faith which Abraham exercised was, 
that his posterity should be like the stars of heaven in 
number. This prospect was made to him when he 
had no child, and of course when he had no prospect 
of such a posterity. See the strength and nature of 
this faith further illustrated in verscs 16—21. The 
Teason why it was counted to him for righteousness 
was, that it was such a strong, direct and unwavering 
‘act of confidence in the promise of God. And it—The 
word “t” here evidently refers to the act. of believing. 
It does not refer to the righteousness of another—of 
God or of the Messiah; but the discussion is solely of 
the strong act of Abraham’s faith, which in some sense 
was counted to him for righteousness. In what sense 
this was, is explained directly after. All that is mate- 
rial to remark here is, that the act of Abraham the 
strong confidence of his mind In the prumises of God, 
his unwavering assurance that what God had promised 
he would perform, was received for righteousness. The 
@ame thing is expressed more fully in ver. 18—22. 
When, therefore, it is said the righteousness of Christ 
is accounted er imputed to us; when it is said that his 
merits are transferred and reckoned as ours ; whatever 
may be the truth of the doctrine, it cannot be defended 
‘by this passage of Scripture. Faith is always an act of 
the mind. It is net a created essence which is p!aced 
within the mind, it is not a substance created independ- 
ently of the soul, and placed within it by Almighty 
power. It is not a principle, for the expression, a prin- 
ciple of faith, is as unmeaning as a principle of joy, ora 
principle of sorrow, or a principle of remorse. God 


shall show that the Coafession of Faith and the 


finition given by Dr. James P. Wilson, in a note, 


— St. Paul, is the belief of the truth; the believing that 


God gave his Son. ‘These definitions are all of the 
same import, and are all divine. 
Spirit of God, they cannot be contradicted by any, al- 
though some have glossed upon them, till they have 
brought in a sense diverse from the inspired writers. 
This faith, when it is real, as distinguished from that 
uninfluential assent to the Gospel, which crowds who 
hear it, profess to have, is an effect of the divine influ. 
ence in us; hence it is said to be of the operation of 
God : and that it is with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness. 
ner is justified, is the sole work of Christ for him, so 
this is the work of the Holy Ghost in him, and no less 
necessary in its proper place; it being that, without 
which a sinner cannot comprehend, reccive, and rest 
upon Christ for eternal life. 
served, he becomes acquainted with the glories of the 
character of Jesus, the fulness of grace in him, and the 
suitableness and perfection of his righteousness; in 
consequence of this faith, he admires the Saviour’s per- 
sonal excellencies, flies to him, ventures all upon him, 
and rejoices in him. These, to speak plainly, are all 


I contend against this view of things, and I 


Bible alike reject it. 
And on this subject I refer the Synod to a de- 


in the third volume of Ridgley’s Body of Divinity 
p. 129. 
“ Faith, according to the beloved disciple John, and the 


esus is the Christ; or giving credit to the record that 


Being dictated by the 


As the righteousness by which the sin- 


By faith, as before ob- 


Galatians v. 6. For in Jesus Christ neither circum- 
cision availeth any thing noruncircumcision ; but faith 
which worketh by love. 3 

I cannot understand this passage, if faith is 
merely an an act of the mind. Here isa principle 
“ back of ” the act—a principle which grasps the 
testimony of God. It worketh. It is a principle 
which has its work, it task to be performed. The 
Bible doctrine clearly is that faith is a principle in 
the mind, just as love is. 7 

And now [ think we have come to a place where 
we are called to put off our shoes from our feet. 
Thus far we have been but as in the outskirts of 
the great system of revealed truth. We now ap- 
proximate the citadel. Let us pass inand see what 
we shall find there. Shall we see brother Barnes 
there? Shall we find him on the alert and at his 
post, with his gun on his shoulder and his match 
in his hand? Hold, if you touch that you will 
blow up the whole fortress! your piece is pointed 
at the magazire! Such is the doctrine we are 
now about to examine; if this is se all is 
gone. What I mean to say is that the doctrine of 
a covenant of works and a covenant of grace are 
fundamental doctrines in Christianity. If you de- 
stroy them you blow up the system, and my poor 
hope must evaporate amidst the fumes of the ex- 
plosion. But it shall not be so.“ God is faithful. 
The foundation of his church “ standeth sure.” 


On Wednesday, 20th instant., the schr. Alert, Capt. 
Richard, arrived at Picolata, bound to lake George, for 
the purpose of destroying all Indian boats and canoes on 
the river. On the 2lst, about half past 10 o’clock, a 
heavy firing was heard in that direction, supposed to be 
from the Alert, then about nine miles distant from Pico- 
lata, which lasted about one hour aud a half. No doubt 
she had been attacked and engaged by the ludians on the 
eastern side of the river. 


Major General Gaines reached Mobile on the 17th. 

Gen. Gaines, who fortunately was on a tour of inspec- 
tion when the late intelligence was received, took imme- 
diate measures for despatching all the aid in his power to 
the Fort at Tampa Bay. Ordnance, subsistence, Quar- 
ter Master’s stores, &c., were sent from Batonrouge. It 
is expected that the 6th regiment of infantry, at Jetferson 
Barracks, will be immediately ordered by the Depart- 
ment at Washington to New Orleans, and thence under 
command of Col. Twiggs, (General Atkinson being ill) 
to Florida. ‘The present force of the 6th is about 500 
men—added to those which can be spared from Baton- 
rouge, the whole aid from that quarter will be about 650 
regulars. General Gaines has, in addition, addressed a 
letter to Governor White, of Louisiana, asking for eight 
companies of volunteers to be held in readiness. 

The hostile Indian force is estimated at 2500. 

Another company of volunteers for the Florida service 
is about being organized in Augusta. 


The Charleston Mercury of the 29th ult. says :—‘‘ We 
understand that the express forwarded to Gov. McDuthe, 
on Monday, bearing a requisition fur Troops for the de- 
fence of Florida, returned last evening with orders from 
the Governor, for the immediate organization of six hun- 
dred men, to be drawn from the Brigades of Geuerals 
Hamilton, ‘Trotti and Bull, for three mouth’s service. 

Col. Bankhead, from Fort Monroe, arrived in town last 


| 


street was from sixteen to eighteen degrees below zero, 
and at the residence of General Van Renessiaat, in the 
fifth ward, it was twenty eight degrees below. The suffer- 
ing on the coast must be severe. 3 

The steamboat Swan arrived Thursday afternoon at 2 
o’clock with the ae that left Philadelphia early 
on the morning of ‘Tuesday. ‘They were a long time in 
crossing the Délaware, and when they reached Camden, 
there was so much snow on the rails that the cars could 
uot be got along with the locomotive power, and afier 
labouring a while, horses were obtained, and they suc- 
ceeded in reaching Bordentown, where they remained 
until Wednesday morning. During that day they had 
much difficulty to encounter, and the passengers (among 
whoin were several ladies) had to remain all night in the 
cars, as they were not able to reach Amboy until 6 
o’clock on Thursday morning. Here they found the 
Swau completely frozen in with the ice, at least six inches 
thick, and so firm that persons could walk around her, 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, the enterprising cap- 
tain, at 9 o’clock, was enabled to cut his way out, and 
after taking in several passengers who came off on the ice 
made his way to the city. 

The Steam Boat Columbia, arrived on Friday from 
Charleston, experienced a most boisterous passage, and 
off the “‘ Frying Pan” Shoa!s encountered a gale from the 
south, and very heavy sea, which boarded her and stove 
7 of her deck cabin windows, and was in extreme danger 
for about 24 hours—on the coast off the Delaware aud 
near New York for several miles at sea, saw a great deal 
of floating ice, and the weather severely cold—had great 
difficulty in getting into New York harbour, on accouus 
ot the ice, which extends to the lower bay, |.” 

The navigation of the sound is suspended. The steam 
buat President left Bristol ou Monday afternoon, with 
about one hundred passengers, for New York, and when 
near Black Rock harbour, about twenty-five miles this 


By request of the Managers of the Northern Liberty 
Institute, a Sermon will be preached to the Young Men. 
inthe Temperance Hall, Third near Green Street, by the 
Rev. Mr, Sprole. The —— of the Northern 
sepa Spring Garden, and Kensington, are invited 
to attend. 3 


CHEESE.—English Stilton, and Cheddar Cheese ; 
Swiss, Gruyere, Sap Sago, and Dutch Edam do.; 
Goshen, Pine Apple, and Flemington Brick do, Also. 
Premium, Dairy, and Matthewson'’s Cream Cheese, for 
sale at the Tea Store and Family Grocery, No. 244 Mar- 
ket Street, above Seventh. 

BALDWIN & COLTON. 


NALVIN ON ROMANS.—A Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, by John Calvin; translato:d 

by Francis Sibson, A. B., ‘Trinity College, Dublin. * First 
American, from the last London edition, this day is pub. 
lished. Symington on the Atonement and Intercession 
of Jesus Christ. A fresh supply received and for sale by 

J. WHETHAM, 
No, 22 South Fourth street. 


NS BOOKS.—A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans by Joha Calvin. Lectures on Scepticism, 
by Lyman Beecher D. D. second edition. Burton’s Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, what it is, with all the kinds, causes, 
symptoms, prognestics, and several cures of it. In three 
partitions. With their severel sections, members, and sub- 
sections, philosophically, medicinally, historically, opened 
and cutup &c, Introduction to the Criticism and Jnter- 
pretation cf the Bible, designed for the use of ——e 
Students, Bible Classes, and High Schools. By C. E, 
Stowe, Prof. of Biblical Literature, Lane Seminary 


_ promises, and the man believes, and this is tke whole | go many effects of faith. The sinner must have a view evening, by the Rail Road—and General Scott may be} <4. of New Haven, she could proceed no farth ‘The | Cincinnati. Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan 
of it. Beyond the mental operation, there is noth- iour’ expected here this evening. tated om ith Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society, in 2 vols. By 
; y pe . of the Saviour’s excellency, before he will admire it. he Baltimore Chronicle says—‘ Between 200 and 300 | Passengers were lauded on the ice, about a quarter of a ~ yee pr ping Fisher's Juvenile Pt Book, by Ber. 


ing in the case, and the word is strictly limited to 
such an act of the mind throughout the Bible. There 


He must be persuaded, that Christ is the only safe re- 
fuge, before he will fly to him. He must kuow that 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


U. S, troops under command of Major Gates, marched 
into this city on Wednesday, to be embarked for Savan- 


mile from the shore, where each man taking his baggage, 
proceeded tor the laud and obtained sleighs to briug them 
to this city. 


nard Barton, for 1836, with 20 beautiful illustrations. The 
Puritan: A Series of Essays Critical, Moral, and Miscels 


is not a place that can be adduced where the word | there is in Christ sufficient matter of consolation before | Illinoi ichi, 2 i inati i 

JS llinois and Michigan Canal—We learn from the Chica- | nah—destination, Florida.” by John Oldburg, Esq: in 2 vols. 
means any thing else than an act of the mind, ex-|he will rejoice in him. Of all these he is entirely | go American of 16th ult., that the bill authorizing the con- | More Indian Dlfficulties—Copy of a letter dated Colum- oe Monday morning, the thermometer'was | !ancous, — pin by HEN RY PERKINS 
ercised in relation to some object, or some promise, struction of this Canal to connect Lake Michigan, at Chi- | bus, (Georgia.) Jan. 26, half past 8, P. M. A H won C onn. on Tuesday, twenty below zero. 134 Chestnut street. 


or threatening, or declaration of some other being.” 
Page 95. “Remark (1.) That it is evidently not 
intended that the act of believing, on the part of 


satisfied by faith in the testimony of God: subsequent 
to which is his coming or flying to him, trusting in or 
venturing all upon him, rejoicing in him, &c. e. g. 
Joseph’s brethren heard that there was corn enough in 


cago, with the Illinois river, below the falls, and thus make 
a continuous inland navigation from New York to New 
Orleans—had passed both branches of the Legislature of 


Our town for the last 12 hours, has beena military 
camp—all is consternation and alarm, I snatch a mo- 
ment from duty to tell you that we received this morning 
by express, news of a body of hostile Indians crossing 


At Morristown, N. J. on the 2d, itis stated to have been 
at twelve degrees below zero. 


[> H. P. has recently made large and valuable additions 
to his stock of Theological Books. 


Bexs published and in Press, by Wm. Marshall 


Egypt they the report: this was faith; upon Great joy was manifested at Chicago on the oc KS by We. Marsha 

| : ave Deen @ work. Faith was as / this they went down for asupply. Doubtless this was J . All flew to arms in an instant—were found to be more » aud Co. corner of Chestnut and FI Fees. | Pp 
act of obedience to the law. an effect of their faith; for had they not believed the pubitehed in than three hundred well armed—scouts were sent out and FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. Gr 

, gn of the Apostle was to show that by the tidings, they would never have gone. So a sinner! to have been incorrect. The French Frigate Dido has ar- have returned, confirmed the truth of the report, in some ne 7 ee et il = Preyer, by Alanna. 


law or by works, man could not be justified. Chap, iii. 
28, iv.2. (3.) Faith was not that which the law re- 
quired. It demanded complete and perfect obedience ; 
and if a than was justified by fuith, it was in some other 
way, than by Jaw. (4.) As the law did not demand 
this, [faith “ confidence in God” see page 30;] and as 
faith was something different from the demand of the 
law, so if a man were justified by that, it was on a prin- 
siple altogether different from justification by works. 
Xt was nos by personal merit. It was not by comply- 
ing with the law. It was a mode entirely different.” 
This court will not bear with patience a long 
discussion on the testimony evincing the truth of 
this charge. For the author of the book put ia, 
to this branch of the charges, a plea of justifica- 
tion—admitting the truth of the charge, but deny- 
ing its relevancy. His position is, that faith is 
an act of the mind and not a principle in the 
mind. The chrargeis in precise accordance wiih 
the language of the book. Yet some remarks 
will? Be requisite—not to show that the doctrine 
alleged is contained in Mr. Barnes’ book, for that. 
is admitted—but to show that itis inconsistent 
with the Confession of Faith and with the Bible. 
By the prigeiple of faith is meanta habit of ac- 


must believe that Christ is a full and complete Saviour 
before he willrun or fly to him. Sense of misery, and 
faith in his sufficiency, are the main stimulus. 
am sick, I hear of an able physician, I believe him to 
be so, upon which I apply to him; my application to 
him, and my belief of his character, are as distinct as 
any two things can be: my trusting my life in his 
hands, is an effect of my believing him to be an able 
physician. This distinction is obvious in the sacred 
writings, as well as in the nature of things. He that 
cometh to God, must believe that he is. 


believe to the saving of their souls, is the work of the 
Spirit of Christ in their hearts, and is ordinarily 
wrought by the ministry of the 
and by the administration of the 
er, it is increased and strengthened. 


soever is revealed in the word, for the authorit 

himself speaking therein 
that which each particular passage thereof containeth ; 
yielding obedience to the commands, trembling at the 
threatenings, and embracing the promises of God for 


Or, I 


to God, Here is a ma- 
nifest distinction between coming and believing. 


The Confession of Faith declares in chap. 14. 
The grace of faith, whereby the elect are enabled to 


word ; by which, also, 
sacraments and pray- 


By this faith, a Christian believeth to be true what. 


; and acteth differently, upon 


rived at Martinique, from Brest. She is the only vessel 


West Indies. 


Cotton—Since the close of the year, we have applied to 
the proper quarter for authentic information on the subject, 
and have been furnished with a statement, which shows 
the actual exportation of cotton during the fiscal year 
1835, to have been 370,194,184 pounds, valued at the 
places of exportation 61,435,746 doltars.— Globe. 


Horrible Transaction—It is stated in the New Castle 
(Del.) Gazette, that a circumstance of a most horrible 
nature took place in the neighbourhood of Smyrna last 
week. It appears that two families, one named Numbers, 
were moving ; one of them out and the other in a dwell- 
ing house near Kenton, in Duck Creek Hundred, and that 
both parties to the number of seventeen eat dinner to- 
gether. A few hours after, the whole company, with the 
exception of one who did not eat, were taken sick, with 
violent pains, and every other symptoms of having been 
poisoned. Medical assistance having been called, they 
all recovered except Mr. Joseph Moore, who died in ex- 
treme agony. The contents of his stomach have been 
forwarded to Philadelphia for examination. It is sup- 
posed that arsenic was sprinkled upon the meat; and a 
negro woman named Rachel Saunders, who performed 
the duties of cook, has been arrested and placed in Kent 
county Jail to await her trial at the next Court of Oyer 
and Terminer. No cause is assigned for her conduct, 
and she declares herself entirely innocent. 


of war that had left France at our last dates, for the 


degree, though differing as to the number of the Indians. 
I have been on duty all day, and shall take my turn again 
at midnight. | 

Que of our citizens who volunteered with twenty men 
to reconnoitre, has just returned, and reports a skirmish 
between his party and the Indians, twelve miles below. 
They fell into an ambuscade, and were compelled to re- 
treat with the loss of two wen. The commander had 
several balls shot through his clothes—but escaped un- 
hurt. 

I have no time for more at present—all are on duty 
tu-vight—an attack is expected , I hardly think it proba- 
ble, but the fate of our friends in Florida has warned us 
of our danger, and that we must expect it at some time, 
and that too soon. We hope that our hurried prepara- 
tions will be sufficient to protect our lives and property. 

Much, you will say, is excitement, and { hope need- 
less excitement, but occular proof has atlast arrived, aud 
we are ready. 

P.S. A hundred volunteers have just left to recover 
the bodies oi the two men who were killed to day. ‘Two 
hundred men are constantly on duty. 


[From the Milledgeville (Geo.) Federal Union, of the 
29th January. 


- False Rumor.—The report in circulation a few days 
ago, that one of the wagons sent by the Governor, with 
supplies of arms and ammunitions for the south-western 
counties, had been taken by Indians, proves to be false ; 
the wagoner after delivering his load to the proper offi- 


TWO DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The packet ship Napoleon, Capt. Smith, arrived at 
New York on Thursday from Liverpool, whence she 
sailed on the 24th of December, bringing London papers 
to the 23d, inclusive, aud Liverpool to the day of sailing. 
They afford little news. 

The despatch of the Pantaloon for Norfolk does not 
appear to have been known in London. The papers 
continued to discuss the question of our differeuce with 
France, but without eliciting either facts or opinions of 
much novelty. 

The following from the London Times of Dec. 22 :. 

‘The French papers of Friday and Saturday abound 
in speculation relative to the chances of a war with Ame- 
rica, but they do not throw any fur ther i on the mat- 
ter; indeed, for some days past nothing farther has been 
said of the naval preparations which bad been announced 
at the time that Mr. Barton, the United States Charge 
d’Affaires, had applied for his passports.” 

‘¢Paris, Dec. 21.—There is no further news from 
America. It was stated yesterday in a distinguished 
circle, that Lord Palmerston had decidedly offered offi- 
cially, the mediation of Eugiand to the French and Ame- 
rican governments. This is evidently premature; but 
what I can tell you for a fact is, that the journals which 
assert France would retuse it are ignorant of the feelings 
of the cabinet.” : 


Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese. A Walk about 
Zion, by the Rev. John A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, author of the Pastor’s Testimony, 
é&c. new Edition. ‘i‘he Pastor’s ‘T'estimony, by the Rev, 
John A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrews Church, Philadel. 
phia. Library of Christian Knowledge, Vol. Ist, McLau- 
rin’s Essays oa Happiness, Christian Piety, Prejudice 
against the Gospel, d&e. by the late Rev. John McLau- 
rin, of Glasgow, with an Introduction containing some 
‘notice of his life aud character, by the Rev. Herman 
Hooker, M. A. In Press, Library of Christian Know: 
ledge, vol, 2. The Better Covenaut, Practically Cansi- 
dered from Hebrews viii. 6, 10, 12, with a supplemeut iy 
Philippians, ii. 12, 13, to which are added notes oy the 
Sivai Covenant, the Sympathy of Christ, &c. &c. by the 
Rev. Francis Goode, M. A. Lecturer of Clapham, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Library of Chris. 
tian Knowledge, vol. 3 and 4; Russell’s Letters, chiefly 
Practical and Consolatory, designed to ilustrate the na. 
ture and tendency of the Gospel, by Daniel Russell of 
Dundee, with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev, 

Henry A. Boardman, Pastor of the 10th Presbyte. 

rian Church, Philadelphia, 2 vols. 12mo. in Press.—. 
Library of Christian Knowledge, Vol. 4. Hooker on 

Popular Infidelity, a treatise inferring and disclosing infi. 

delity in the unconverted, from their views aod treaiment 

of God .and his Word, by Rev. Herman Hooker, M, A, 

Scriptural Examinations on the Church Catechism, con. 

taining a Manual of Divinity for Sunday Schools, Bible 

and Catechetical Classes and general use, originally com. 


The President’s last annual message had not been re- 
ceived. Much anxiety was expressed tu know ils tenor 
and contents. 

French journals say that the budget will not contain 
any demand of increased appropriations for the depart- 


this life and that whichis tocome. But the principal 
acts of saving faith are, accepting, receiving, and rest- 
ing upon Christ alone, for justification, sanctification, 
and eternal life, by virtue of the covenant of grace. 

This faith is different in degrees, weak or strong ; 


cer having since returned to Milledgeville, One of his 
{ horses was killed in the night, by whom is not known. 
Aid to Florida.—The Governor has issued orders for a 
draft of thirty-five hundred men, from the Ist 2d, 3d, 5th, 
6th, 8th, 9th, 10th divisions of militia, to be held in readi- 


piled for the use of a Sunday-schvol at Leeds, by Joshua 
Dickson ; revised and adapted to the Liturgy of the Prax 
testaut Episcopal! Church in the United States, with Notea 
chiefly selected from standard authors, by ltev, Gec 

A. Smith. The Book of Common Prayer and Admiyis. 


tion: a disposition of the mind to act. The ge- 
 neral priociple of faith is an essential part of ho- 
mar nature: as much so as sight or hearing. To 
‘put confidence in teatimony belongs to buman na- 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


(From the Nationa! Intelligencer.) 
With regard to the Indian war in Florida, we are sorry 


ture,as such. Ifa man could be without it, he} may be d Morid 
: : ] and many ways assailed and weakened, | to say that the accounts continue to be any thing but | ¥€s3 for an immediate march to Florida. . ment of marine. ie i f the Sacrament and other rites and ceremonies 

weuld be, sO far, not a human being, just as if a & H rd d fi V lunteer Com anies of In- tration oO ? 
adieu gets the victory ; growing up in many to the at- | favourable, The Jacksonville Courier reached us yes- e Has also ordered hive Vo map ; that the subjection of | of the Church, according to the use of the Protestant Epis. 
y fantry, and two of Cavalry, to march without delay to Church in the United States of America, together 


man’s intellect.is gone, he lacks an essential part 
ofhumaa nature. Jo relation to that faith which 


tainment of a full assurance through Christ, who is 
both the author and finisher of our faith. 


terday of aslate date as the, 21st January. Through 
this channel we learn that, on Monday, the 18th Janu- 


aid the force in Florida. ‘These corps will constitute a 
force of about three hundred infantry, and between one 


(should such au event ever come to pass,) 
eat cost. The French forces 
that chief, are stated to 


Abdel Kader, 
must be purchased at a 


with the Psalter or the Psalms af David. Plain sbeep, 
calf extra, calf extra gilt-edge, Gathered Kragmeuts, by 


ary, the St. Augustine Guards, (a volunteer company,) 
with a few men from Mosquito, had an engagement near | 20d two hundred cavalry. —e 
that place with a force of 150 Indians, in which they had | (The Richmond infantry, comprising one hundred men, 


eighteen men killed and wounded, the Indians having lost | left Augusta, for Florida, proceeding by water, down 


at least as many men, though they were very near cutting j the Savannab river, on the 23d instant. ; 
off every man of the volumteqrs, a their + Bite to theit Colonel Bankhead, of the U.S, Army, will take com- 


boats, ‘On Friday, the 16th, Lieutenant Ruggles, of the ! mand of the artillery in Florida. 


now on their mareh against 
amount to only 15,000 men, while he has two compaaies 
of 18,000 men each. Baglasd 
[uch satisfaction has been occasioned in by 
Pres arrival at Hull of one of the whale ships which 
had been frozen up in Baffin’s Bey. The captain report: 


the Rev. daha A. Clatk, Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Author of the Pastor’s Leonpes Walk 
About Ziop, &c. The Mourner’s Book, A ual for 
those who aré afflicted by the loss of Friends, by a Be. 
reaved Parent, 


_ saves the soul, the Scripture assures us that a 
man has geither faith nor ability without the re- 

newiag of the Holy Spirit. If an utter stranger 
“esies out in your hearing that your house is on 


you all helipve itt be sc. But with mepect 


Surely I need go no farther. How a@ man can 
use this language who holds faith to be an act 
only, I do not understand. Are there two faiths ? 
ora thousand faiths ? or is it an abiding principle, 
something in the soul which grows, like a tree, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


4 a 


THE DEPARTING HOUR. 


There is an hour with blies replete, 
To Christian pilgrims 

The hour in which their happy Soule 
Leave earthly scenes for heaven. — 


The Saviour, in that hour serene, 
Sustains their fainting hearts, 
O’erflows the sou! with holy love, 

And peace divine imparts. 


His presence sheds celestial light 

. Around death’s gloomy vale; 
While he protects, no terrors rise, 
No anxious fears assail. 


Without a sigh, the parting look 
Is turned on all below ; ; 
Yet friends most dear are stil] beheld 
With warm affeotion’s glow. 


The eye hath caught a raptarous view 
Or heavenly joys refined ; 

And now the sweetest joys of earth 
Are cheerfully resigned. 


The waiting soul, by grace prepared 
To take its upward flight, 

Triumphant views the earth recede, 
And soars to realms of light. 


THE CHOICE. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. — 


I'd be a spirit, happy and cat 

Wand’ring at will o’er the fields of the blest, 
Never to visit this dark world of sorrow, | 
But when despatched on some friendly behest;— 
When at His bidding, the Spirit of Spirits, 

With soft wing descending to regions of night, 
To whisper to some dying mortal the promise, 
That turns his dark grave to a temple of light. 


I’d be a spirit, happy and holy, 
Bound to the bright and the blessed above, 
Not by achain that in time can be broken, 
As the light links that binds us poor mortals to 
love ; 
But highest communion of thought and of feeling, 
Ineffable love, that no se/f can control, 
. All centered in One, e’en the Sun of Redemption 
That calls into blossom the spring of the soul. 


I'd be a spirit, happy and holy, | 
Waking my lyre in those love-lighted skies, 
Where sun, moon, and stars never shine, but the 


ory 
Thee sirente from the Godhead is light to all eyes; 
Or by waters:of life, where the bright tree is grow- 
in 
Of Kebwielges not given to proud sons of dust, 
Weave garlands to crown the beings thatten- 


ter 
Through “ much tribulation,” the rest of the Just! 
ANECDOTES OF DAVID HUME, AND VOL. 
TAIRE 


. Hume, the historian, received a teligious educa- 
tion from his mother, and early in life was the 
subject of religious impressions; but as he ap- 

roached manhood they were effaced, and con- 
firmed infidelity succeeded. Maternal partiality, 
however, alarmed at first, came at length to look 
with less and less pain upon this declension, ard 
filial love, and reverence seemed to have been ab- 
sorbed in the pride of philosophical scepticism ; 
for Hume spanied himself with unwearied, and 
unhappily with successful efforts to sap the foun- 
dation of his mother’s faith. Having succeeded 
in this dreadful work, he went abroad, and as he 
was returning, an express met him in London, 
with a letter from his mother, informing him that 
she was in a deep decline, and could not long 
survive. She said she found herself without any 
support in her distress; that he had taken away 
all that source of comfort, upon which, in all 
cases of affliction, she used to rely, and that she 
now found her mind sinking in despair. She did 
not doubt that her son would find her some sub- 
stitute for her religion, and she conjured him to 
hasten to her, or at least to send her a letter con- 
taining such consolations as philosophy could 
afford to a dying mortal. Hume was over- 
whelmed with anguish on receiving this letter, 
and hastened to Scotland, travelling day and 
night: but before he arrived his mother expired. 
No permanent impression however, seems to have 
been made on his mind by this trying event; and 
whatever remorse he might have felt at the mo- 
ment he soon relapsed into his previous hardness 
of heart. Thus it is that false philosophy restores 
the sting again to death and gives again the vic- 
tory to the grave. Bee 

It is stated in the Life of Beattie, by Sir W. 
Forbes, that Mr. Hume was one day boasting to 
Dr. Gregory, that among his disciples in Edin- 
bargh, he had the honour of reckoning many of 
‘the fair sex. ‘** Now tell me,’’ said the Doctor, 
‘¢ whether if you had a wife or a daughter, you 
would wish them to be your disciples. Think 
well before you answer me ; for | can assure you 
that whatever your answer is I will not conceal 
it.” Mr. Hume, with a smile, and some hesita- 
tion, replied—* No [I believe scepticism may be 
too sturdy a virtue for a woman.” 

*Hume once observed that all the devout® per- 
sons he ever met with were melancholy. On this 
Bishop Horne remarked, ** This might very pro- 
bably be true: for in the first place it was most 
likely that he saw very few, his friends and ac- 
quaintance being of another sort; and secondly, 
the sight of him would make a devout man melan- 
choly at any time.” 

Vorraire spent his whole life in malignant but 
vain attempts to ridicule and overturn Christi- 
anity. He was the idol of a large portion of the 
French nation; but just when they were decree- 
ing new honours to him, and loading him with 
applause, the hour of his ignominy and shame ar- 
rived. In a moment the approach of death dissi- 
pated his delusive dreams, and filled his soul 
with inexpressible terror. Conscience started 
from her long slumbers, and unfolded before him 
the broad extensive roll of his crimes. Whither 
could he fly for relief? Fury and despair suc- 
ceeded each other by turns. ‘T’o his physician he 
said,—* Doctor, I will give you half of what | 
am now worth, if you will give me six month’s 
hte.” “The doctor answered, * Sir, you cannot 
live six weeks.’ Voltaire replied,—‘* Then I 
shall go to hell, and you shall go with me,” and 
eoon after expired. 

One day that D’Alembert, and Condorcet were 
dining with Voltaire, they proposed to converse 
of atheism, but Voltaire stopped them at once; 
© Wait,” said he, * until my servants have with- 

‘drawn; I do not wish to have my throat cut 
to night.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


HUTS BUILT IN A TREE. 


At the distance of fourteen miles to the south 
along the base of these mountains is a plaee called 
‘*Qngorutcie Fountain,” where is a large tree 
containing seventeen conical huts. These are 
used as dormitories, being beyond the reach of 
the lions, which, ‘since the incursion of the Manta- 
tees, when so many thousands of persons were 
massacred, have become very numerous in the 
neighbourhood and destructive to human life. 
The branches of these trees are supported by 
forked sticks of om; and there are three tiers or 

latforms on which the huts are constructed. 

e lowest is nine feet from the ground, and 
holds ten huts; the second, about eight feet high, 
has three huts ; and the upper story, if it may be 
called go, contains four. The ascent to these is 
made by notches cut in the supporting poles, and 
the huts are built with twigs thatched with straw, 
and will contain two persons conveniently. On 
a former excursion these travellers visited seve- 
ral deserted villages built in a similar manner be- 
tween the Moriqua and Leutlecan rivers, as well 
as ia other places. These, however, were erect- 

ed on stakes. instead of treee, about eight feet 
above the ground, and about forty feet square, 
larger in some places, and containing about 
sdventy or eighty huts. The inhabitants sit 
under the shade of these platforms during the day, | 
and retire at night to the hats abov cedman’s 
Wanderings in South Africa. 


bottom. 


} in Tratalgar-square. 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


On the farm of North Halkerton, possessed by 
Mr. Andrew Barron, there is a well thirty feet 
deep, containing sixteen feet of water }*from this 
well the water is conveyed by pipes to a pump 
oo in the immediate vicinity of the dwelling 
ouse, the mouth of the well being secured by 
heavy flag-stones. So secure was it guppoged to 
be, that the servants returning home with their 
carts, loaded with farm produce, passed over these 
flags, and afterwards led their horses the same 
way toa trough to water them. In the twilight 
of ‘Tuesday last, Mr. Barron’s eldest son (eleven 
years of age) came out on the back of a favourite 
pony of his own, for the purpose of watering and 
exercising it, following the same route as the ser- 
vants had previously done. He came upon the 
stones covering the well; and while the pony 
was in the act of drinking, the stones gave way, 
and both rider and pony were precipitated to the 
One of Mr. Barron’s maids observed 
the boy ride past the door and instantly disap- 
ear; she supposed that the pony had run off with 
im, and gave the alarm—neither horse nor boy. 
could be seen. Mr. Barron, after an anxious 
search; saw the mouth of the well open—heard a 
splashing in the water, and the horrible fact at once 
rushed on his mind, that his son was below. He 
called down to him, and was answered collect- 
edly by the boy that he was clinging to the pipe. 
His father encouraged him to hold fast, and as- 
sured him that assistance would be instantly got. 
Ropes were procured, and John Lindsay, Mr Bar- 
ron’s foreman, fearlessly descended, with a rope 
round his waist, seized the boy, and after much 
exertion both were pulled up, without having 


| sustained the least injury. The next endeavour 


was made to rescue the pony; John descended 
three several times, and by fixing ropes round its 
body, it was ultimately brought up, and the only 
injury it sustained was a slight scratch on one of 
its knees. Jt is truly surprising that a boy of 
such tender years could have conducted himself 
80 cooly under such trying circumstances. The 
feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Barron, during this tragic 
scene, may be more easily felt than described. 
Lindsay deserves great credit for his devoted ser- 
vices on this occasion, and his employer will no 
doubt duly appreciate them. This is more like a 
tale of romance than of real life, but not more 
strange than true.—Dundee Advertiser. 


‘THE WATERLOO VASE. 


This magnificent specimen of modern art has 
been recently removed to the National Gallery, 
It was found necessary to 
have it sent there before the completion of the 
building of the gallery, as the dimensions of the, 
vaselwould render it impossible to admitjit within 
the building when finished. The circumstances 
connected with the marble of which the vase 
is composed may be consjdered remarkable. Na- 

oleon Bonaparte, having seen the blocks in pass- 
ing through Tuscany, in his ** progress” to the 
Russian campaign, desired that they might be 
preserved in order that a trophy of the * antici- 
pated” victory might be worked from them by 
some eminent sculptor. <A few years afterwards 
the identical blocks of marble were sent to this 
country by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, as a pre- 
sent to his late majesty George IV. who caused 
them to be sculptured into a vase of enormous 
size, in order to commemorate the victory of Wa- 
terloo. The height is about sixteen feet; the di- 
ameter of the top about nine or ten feet. Onone 
end is represented king George IV. on his throne, 
with Fame presenting the palm of victory. Bo- 
naparte, on the other side, is seen dismounted 
from his horse. The rest is filled up with alle- 
gorical figures. ‘This choice specimen of British 
art is the work of Richard Westmacott, Esq. R. 
A. and it is without doubt the largest and most 
spledid vase in the world. It was originally in- 
tended to adorn ** the Waterloo Gallery”’ in Wind- 
cor Castle; but in consequence of its great 
weight, (about 20 tons,) the idea was abandoned, 
as it was considered unsafe to place in that situa- 
tion. It is stated that the Emperor of Russia has 
requested a cast of the vase in bronze. 


BAD ALLIANCES. 


It has Jong been a matter of astonishment to 
me, to see professors of religion, instead of com- 
ing out from the world and being separate, form- 
ing a union with them for life. With regret I 
have seén them marry infidels, and tiplers, and 
the consequences have been, the piety of many 
has declined, some have made ‘shipwreck of 
faith,’ others have ‘ pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.’ Shall none learn wisdom 
from the experience of others? How much in- 
fluence has the church lost because its members 
have not ‘married only in the Lord.’ ye 
not unequally yoked together with unbelievers ; 
for what concord hath Christ with Belial, or 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel ? 
for ye are the temple of the living God ; where- 
fore come ye out from among them, and be ye 
— 2 Cor. vi. 14; 18.—Cincinnati Jour- 
nal, | | 


EEE 
LOTTERIES. 
A scheme was formed in London displaying 


which tempted many to venture to a very large 
amount, and the night of the drawing was sig- 
nalised by fifty cases of suicide! With these 
tragedies teriminated the career of the lottery in 
the English sle. 

A married woman of respectable character, 
commenced gambling in the lottery. She lost a 
latge sum, which she had secretly abstracted 
from the desk of her husband—the result of his 
hard earnings. Becoming alarmed and unhappy 
from the apprehension that he would miss the 
money, she submitted to prostitution to enable 
her to replace it. The facts were subsequently 
developed, and the family, in consequence, were 
ruined and broken up. 


The following touching lines are from a young 
gentleman in U.S. service, we head it, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SON. 


‘My mind looks forward with pleasing antici- 
pations to the time when I may accomplish the 
greatest desire of my heart, to soothe the declin- 
ing years of my parents, who have had 80 very 
many watchful and anxious hours on my accoun!; 
itis the only end for which I wish to live, and 
no means within my power shall be omitted, or 
passed slightly over that may conduce to this end. 

‘Do you not recollect that cold and cheerless 
morning—(at the time we lived on the Little 
S——Farm,) when, after a severe snow storm of 
three days, we found ourselves with no fuel, no 
provisions, and worst of al], no kind father near ; 
we (the children) were hovering over a few coals 
in the fire-place, shivering with cold, while you 
stood at the table preparing some trifling article 
to appease our appetites? Isee you at this mo- 
ment, as you stood:then,’when I accidentally cast 
my eyes around and they met yours—steadfastly 
fixed upon us, while tears stood in your eyes, not 
for yourself, but for our hapless situation; never 
will that moment, that look! be erased from my 
memory— and life will cease when I cease to re- 
vere such a mother.’ 


WHOLE-HEARTEDNESS OF A SAILOR. 


During the delivery of asermon by Rev. Baron 
Stow, before the Fatherless and Widow’s Society, 
in Boston, on Sabbath Jast, an incident occurred 
which illustrates the whole-heartedness that is so 
characteristic of a mariner. We were nota little 
amused, says the Traveller, in witnessing the 
effect which the sermon had apparently produced 
on the mind of a warm-hearted, but weather beaten 
son of old Neptune, who happened to be sitting 
near us. When the box was approaching he pull- 
ed out his rusty purse, containing a two dollar 
bill and some odd change, and prepared to deposit 
his all ; remarking rather roughly, he would let 
’em know that a sailor had as much feelings as 
the best of *’em. Besides,”’ said he, who 
kaows but my Kate will one day need a lift ?” 


several magnificent prizes of 100,000/. and 50,0002. | 


DECLINE OF POPERY. | 


The following remarks on the present state and 
prospects of Popery in different countries in Eu- 
rope, are from the London Christian Observer 
for November. 
Upon the continent of Europe we find Popery 
every where crippled ; its civil power is nodding 
to its downfall: and.even Spain itself, one of its 
strongest fortresses, while Don Carlos is attempt- 
ing for political purposes to concentrate its an- 
cient energies, the Queen’s ministers have secu- 
larized its revenues, abolished its monastic insti- 
tutions, and left it an enfeebled victim, bleeding 
beneath the sword of the civil magistrate. Nay, 
in Ireland itself Popery is decidedly upon the de- 
cline; to testify which, we may adduce a most 
competent witness in Mr. Nangle of Achill, who, 
in a recent letter to Dr. M’Hale, says: ‘ In refe- 
rence to the Bishop of London’s statement con- 
cerning the increase of Protestantism in Ireland, 
I must testify even at the hazard of again excit- 
ing your indignation, that it quite accords with 
my own experience. I have travelled much 
through this province; and, in 7 parish, I 
have found among the most exemplary of the 
Protestants a greater or-less number of persons 
who had been educated in the Church of Rome, 
and lately abandoned its communion. Of ten in- 
dividuals, who have from time to time assisted 
me in the spiritual work of this mission as 
readers or schoolmasters, eight were persons of 
this description; all (and some of them with 
large families) had come out from Popery. This, 
sir, I think, looks like an increase of the Pro- 
testant religion in Ireland: and in the waning of 
that sacredness which once encircled the (Romish) 
priesthood—in the loud and almost universal com- 
plaints of their avarice and rapacity—in the 
growing disgust which recent displays of their 
arrogance and tyranny have engendered in the 
Roman Catholic aristocracy—in the bold and 
wide-spread testimony which one (Romish) priest 
has borne against the innovations in doctrine, and 
the monstrous impurities in practice, of his 
brethren—in the manly separation of other priests 
from the Roman church—and, as the result of all 
these combined causes, in the growing suspicion 
that Popery may be false, and that Protestantism 
may be true; and the growing pursuasion that 
the Bible is the criterion by which the merits of 
conflicting opinions must be tried—in all these 
points I discover the germ of a still greater 
= of Protestantism in this country.”’ In 

ngland, Roman Catholic chapels have sprung 
up rapidly, but we are far from thinking that they 
furnish a true test of the hold of Popery upon the 
public mind. They have risen under peculiar 
circumstances ; but we do not believe that Pope- 
ty will become deeply rooted in the soil; nay, it 
is even possible that this proximity to Protestaat- 
ism will in the issue tend to subvertit. We have 
heard already the jJanguage which Dr. Murray 
and Mr. O’Connell feel it necessary to employ ; 
and though this spirit of moderation, this recogni- 
tion of Protestants as ‘+ beloved fellow-Chris- 
tians,”’ should be only a weapon of policy, yet it 
may have a powerful effect upon the Roman 
Catholic laity, who have been kept together 
hitherto by being taught that theirs was the only 
Christian church, and that they ought to anathe- 
matize and labour to exterminate every trace of 
Protestantism. When their priesthood are forced 
to descend from this high ground, and to break 
down the first barrier, the laity will be very apt 
to overleap the mound, and look abroad upon the 
world for themselves, and forin their own conelu- 
sions. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF HORSES. 


Both in the Ukraine and in South America, the 
horses pursue an orderly system of political 
government among themselves; which clearly 
proves the existence of a natural language, by 
which they perfectly understand the commands 
and wishes of their superiors. A combination of 
voice and gesture, which in fact may be defined to 
be corporeal expression, is always understood by 
every individual in a troop of many thousands of 
these spirited animals. In South America, the 
election of a leader is certainly made by the whole 
body ; and when chosen, he is promptly obeyed in 
all hia orders for travelling. In the Ukraine, Dr. 
Good says that the chief horse in command seems 
from all the observations of naturalists, to hold 
his office about four or five years, when a new 
election takes place, the old general submissively 
falling into the ranks, when the polls are opened. 
Sometimes he is re-elected, but not always. In 
those instances where there are rival candidates, 
and the decision is not satisfactory to the parties 
they fight it out, and the conqueror then quietly 
assumes the command. ‘There is not a single 
movement that does not show a degree of sagacity 
bordering upon that kind of intelligent character- 
istic of man, A large number of domestic horses, 
after being a few months together at pasture, be- 
gin to establish certain police regulations; and 
ultimately, one of them assumes dictatorial 
power. ‘This, therefore, implies some sort of 
language ; because without it, there would be 
constant disorder and vexation; but philosophy 
as yet, has done nothing towards unravelling the 
mystery. The same natural language exists 


under his power the company readily submits. 
What this language consists in—whether it be 
voice alone, gesture alone, or bodily expression, 
inodified by stamping on the ground, will be diffi- 
cult to decide. It is probable that by the whole 
of them the word of command is produced. While 
grazing, defending themselves against enemies, 
or securing their young, they display something 
definite than mere  instinct.—Scientific 
acts 


THE CLIMATE OF AFRICA, 


Is uniformly sultry and moist. But the heat is 
not excessive. Thermometers stand in the wet 
season, at about 77 degrees, and in the dry, after 
sunrise at about 82 degrees. Now the heat of a 
summer’s day in Baltimore, and Richmond, is 
from 84 to 90 degrees. So that the heat of Libe- 
ria is never insupportable; and commonly, very 
comfortably moderate. But the difference of heat 
at night and by day, seldom exceeds three or four 
degrees of the scale. In America, it often sinks 
and rises in twenty-four hours, more than ten or 
twelve degrees. This uniform heat has a most 
favorable effect on the growth of — and vege- 
tables. It sustains the vegetable life in a constant 
and unabated state of activity. ‘The cold nights 
and cold storms of America are never felt here.— 
Liberia Herald. | 


SHAGREEN. 


Mr. Jaugeon having been curious to know what 
shagreen is, which comes from Turkey, inquired 
of Mr. Feriol, ambassador at Constantinople, from 
whom he received all the information he desired. 
There is no animal of this name, as some have 
imagined. They make the shagreen of the skins 
of the haunches of horses and mules, which is 
well tanned, and rendered as thin as possible; It 
is pressed for a certain time, and then strewed 
with the finest mustard seed. When the seed takes 
well, the skins are beautiful ; if not, there remain 
some smooth places called mirrors, which are a 
great blemish. The finest shagreens are made at 
Constantinople, and in some parts of Syria.— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 


CHIROGRAPHICAL CURIOSITY. 


The Imperial Library of Vienna is contained in 
a splendid edifice of 242 feet in length, and com- 
prises about 350,000 printed books, from 15 to 
20,000 manuscripts, and 700 volumes of rare and 
unique works, which were printed as early as the 
fifteenth century. In this Library is preserved an 
extraordinary specimen of Chirography, by aJew. 
On a single page eight inches long by six and a 
half broad, are written without abreviations, and 
very legible to the naked eye, the Pentateuch and 
Book of Ruth in German; Ecclesiastes in Hebrew; 


the Canticles in Latin; Esther in Syriac; and 
Deuteronomy in French. The Jast line consists 
of 305 setters. 


among the elephants. ‘The generalissimo of the], 
{the wild herds shows his power fearlessly, and 


ILL-.NATURE. 


‘s Ellen, I wish you would run up stairs and 
get for me the little apron, which you will find 
upon the table.” 
©] shall not do any such thing you may get it 
yourself. It is pretty well too if I must run your 
errands.” 
This conversation took place between two sis- 
ters, the eldest of whom, named Mary, had charge 
~é a little baby who was creeping about upon the 
oor. 
‘I would get the apron myself, if I could leave 
thé child,” continued Mary, ** but since you are 80 
ill-natured, it is no matter.” 
The mother of the children had gone out that 
afternoon, and promised, that on her return, she 
would make each of them a present, if they had 
been good. Now do you think, that Ellen de- 
served a present, when she was so disobliging? 

As soon as her mother entered the door Ellen 
ran to her to claim the promised reward. 

Have you been Ellen?” 

‘**O, very good. I have been quiet all the time 
you have been gone. I have not thrown down 
the chairs, nor scratched the tables, nor broken 
the china, nor injured any thing.” 

_“* And, you have done all in your power to as- 
sist your sister, I suppose,” said her mother— 
‘You have been kind, and gentle, and in good 
humour, all the afternoon?’’ 

Ellen hung down her head, for she did not like 
to tell an untruth. | 
_ “ Here is the present,” said her mother, hand- 
ing her a little work'box. ‘+ Of course you are 
conscious of having deserved it; and here is ano- 
ther for Mary.” 

Ellen eagerly took the box from her mother’s 
hand. She opened it, and examined its contents. 

It contained a pair of scissors, a silver thimble, 
a needle case, some little articles of ivory, and a 
looking glass fastened underneath the cover. It 
was very pretty, and it took her sometime to ex- 
amine it. ‘ How useful this will be to keep my 
needles and work in,’? said Ellen, **and how 
neatly it will look in my drawer!—But, but, have 
I come by it fairly? Did I do all in my power, 
to assist my sister? I was ill-natured and do not 
deserve the box. It is not mine.” 

Ellen felt too unhappy to keep the box, and at 
last she sorrowfully returned it, saying; ** Mother, 
I was not good. I did not deserve the present 
which you have been so kind to buy for me.” 

‘* Why, have you done any thing that is 
wrong?” 

‘¢ Yes, mother, I was very ill-natured towards 
Mary, just now when she asked me to go up 
stairs.” 

*¢ Well Ellen, I will place the box on the shelf. 
When you think that you have overcome your 
habit of petulance and ill-nature, you may take it 
for your own.”’ 3 

Three days after this scene had taken place, 
Ellen entered the parlour. She looked at the box, 
and then placed her finger to her lips, and reflect- 
ed. ‘+ Why, have I been so much happier,” said 
she, ** for these three days past, than I was before? 
It has not been because I hoped to have the box, 
for I could have taken that at any time. It must 
have been because I have left off that ill-natured 
habit, which is so disagreeable to others as well 
as myself. Shall I take the box now? No. I 
think I will wait a little longer.” 

With great self denial Ellen refrained from 
taken possession of the box for a whole month. 
At the end of {that time, she took it down, and 
carrying it to her mother, said: ‘* Here, mother is 
the box, which you gave me and though it is very 
pretty, I do not think it has made me so happy, 
as the victory which I have gained over my ill- 
nature.” 

‘* You speak trath Ellen,” said her mother, 
‘¢ the ill-natured child is after all a greater enemy 
to herself than to any one else; while on the con- 
trary, she who studies to oblige and make those 
around her contented, will be happier than jewels 
or riches can render her.”’ 

Will my young readers take a hint from this 
simple but true story? Our lives are short, and 
you may never be happier in this world than now 
that you are children. Why should we embitter 
each other’s moments by ill-natured petulance? 
Why should we not strive to render each other 
every obligation in our power, especially when 
— act is a means of insuring our own happi- 
ness 

I}l-natured children will be disliked by young 
and old. Their selfishness will render them an 
object of aversion to others, while their cross and 
dissatisfied humour will make them a burden to 
themselves. Let us look to the example of our 
meek and long suffering Saviour, and act accord- 
ing to his precepts. —Parley’s Magazine. 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


Brandy.—‘ Doctor,’ said a gentleman to his 
family physician, ‘I have beenin the habit of 
takirg brandy at my dinner for a number of years; 
but I lately for the sake of my neighbours, and 
by way of example, have quit it altogether, sud- 
denly, and I am afraid it will injure my health? 
What do you think of it ?” 

‘Sir,’ said the doctor, ‘I never saw you look 
better than you do now.’ | 
‘fam not sick exactly; but I feel an uneasi- 
ness in my stomach, something like the dyspep- 
sia. 

‘Then I would advise you to take an emetic,’ 
said the physician. 

‘O sir, 1 am not sick enough for that, but I 
was thinking a apne, pew full of brandy or gin 
might relieve me, as I stopped it all at once.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir,’ said the uncomplying physician, 
‘I cannot give you this advice, for having made 
so many drunkards in the former part of my prac- 


tice, I have determined never to advise ardent 


spirits as a medicine as long as Ilive.x—Juv. Re- 
former, 


Cash Value of Temperance.—The value of tem- 
perance in its effects upon business and places, is 
getting to be understood. We see in an adver- 
tisement in another column of “a farm for sale,” 
in Walton, Delaware county, that it is put down 
as one of the recommendations which enhance the 
value of the property, that no spirituous liquors 
are kept ‘by any store or tavern within ten 
miles’ of it. The statement is honourable to the 
town, and certainly increases the value of every 
acre of its ground. It insures exemption from 
burdensome poor rates, and from quarrelsome and 
miserable neighbours, and insures good neigh- 
bourhood, good schools, and a church well sup- 
ported. So, success to Walton in Delaware 
county, and to the territory within ten miles of it, 
and to every body every where, not within ten 
miles of a grog-shop.—Journal of Commerce. 


The Drunkard’s Son.—* Mother—this bread is 

very hard—why don’t we have cake and nice 
things, as we used to when we lived in the great 
house t—oh, that was such a pretty house, Mam- 
ma,—and I did love to live there so; you made 
sweet music there, Mamma, with your fingers, 
when Pa would sing; Pa used to laugh then, and 
take me on his knee, and say I was his own dear 
boy. What makes Pa sick, Ma? I wish he 
was’nt sick—for it makes me ’fraid when he 
stamps on the floor, and says so loud, George, go 
off to bed. Say, when will he get well; and take 
me on his knee, and love me, as he used to? But 
Ma, there is a tear in your eye; let me wipe it ; 
there another comes; oh—another! did J make 
you cry these tears, Mamma? 
Hush, little innocent, yor&cannot stop your Mo- 
ther’s tears, for they are the very overflowings of 
a fountain, filled with blighted hopes, anguish 
and misery. She cannot tell you ‘when your 
Father will love you,’ for alas! he is a drunkard, 
Iheard a beautiful boy scarcely four years old, 
lisping this to his mother ;—and I pitied him 
from my inmost soul. His name was George 
Elwyn. His father was once rich and happy, 
and nearly idolized his little son; but in an evil 
hour, he began to sip the intoxicating cup; the 
habit had grown upon him, until the peace of his 
family was destroyed; and he a tyrant. The 
beautiful house, in which they had lived, was 
now exchanged for a miserable cottage, in the 
suburb of the city, and little George doomed to 
be the companion of the indolent and vicious. 


Several ways which teach men to be intemperate. 


—1, IJdleness,. Whenever people are td/e, and have 


| nothing to do, they feel very uneasy and unhap- 


py- Then they think if they can get some strong 

drink, it will make them feel lively. And, hav- 

ing nothing else to do, they will go to the taverns 

and grog-shops, and get something to drink. So, | 
if we wish the people to be éemperate, we must 

teach them not to be idle. : 

2. Gambling. Another thing that makes peo- 

ple uncomfortable and uneasy, and so makes them 

wish for strong drink, is the practice of gambling. 

When a person loses in this way, he knows he 

has got nothing for his money, an@ it makes him 

feel very unhappy. Then he is apt to drink strong 

drink, in order to forget his misery. 

3. Excessin Eating. Some people learn to be | 
intemperate in drinking, by first becoming intem- 
perate in eating. When people eat too much it 
makes them thirsty, restless and uneasy. And 

then they wish to drink. One intemperate indul- 
gence of the appetite is apt to lead to another. 

The person that would not wish to be a drunk- 
ard, should take care not to let his appetite be 
his master.in any thing. 

4. Bad Company. Bad company is another 
thing that leads people into intemperance. Al- 
most all sorts of bad people love strong drink. 
Keep away, then, froif all sorts of bad company. 


___} 
LIVING WITHOUT FOOD. 


Animals support want much longer than is be- 
lieved. <A civet cat has lived ten days without 
food, an antelope twenty, and a very large wild 
cat also twenty; an eagle has survived twenty 
two days, a badger one month, and several dogs 
thirty-sixdays. Inthe Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, there is an account of aslut which 
having been shut up alone in a counting house, 
existed forty days without any other nourishment 
than the stuff on the wool of a matrass, which she 
had torn to pieces. A crocodile will live two 
months without food, a scorpion three, a bear six, 
a chamelion eight, and a viper ten. Valient had 
a spider that lived nearly a year without food, and 
was so far from being weakened, that it immedi- 
ately killed another large spider equally vigour- 
ous, but not so hungry, which was put along with 
it. The celebrated John Hunter inclosed a toad 
between two stone flower pots, and found it as 
lively as ever after fourteen months. Land tor- 
toises have lived without food for eighteen months, 
and a beetle is known to have been kept in a state 
of perfect abstinence for three years, when it con- 
trived to make its escape. There is also a well 
authenticated account of two serpents living ina 


bottle without any food for five years. 
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Theological and Classical Bookseller, 
Jaa, 15. - 22 South Fourth street. 
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(-7Gradations in reading and spelling, by the author | 
of Companion, nearly ready. 
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logicus, 2 vols. Burkitt’s Notes on the New Testament, 2 
vols. Hugg’s Introduction to the New Testament, 2 vols. 
Burnett’s History of the Reformation, 4 vols, Campbell 
on the 4 Gospels, 2 vols. London, Burnett on the 39 Arti- 
cles, 1 do. Campbell on Miracles, 1 vol. do. Bloomfield’s 
Critical Digest. 8 vols. London, Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical] 
History, 1 vol. do. do. do. 3 do. The Preacher, 8 vols. 
London, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 3 vols. do. The 
Treasury Bible, 10 vols. 4tv. London, Lardner’s Works 
Complete, 10 vols. do. The Complete Works of Dr. 
Samuel Parr, London, Bishop Hopkin’s Works, London, 
4 vols. Bishop Reynold’s Works, 6 vols. London, Gres- 
well on the Parables, 6 vols. do. Slade on the. Epistles, 2 
vols. do. Milner’s Church History, 1 vol. do. Elsly on the 
Gospels, 4 vols. do. Orton’s Exposition, 6 vols do. Town- 
sen ible, 1 vol. do. Cottage Bible, 2 vols do. Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, 1 vol. 8 vo. London. ‘The Commen- 
taries of Scott, Henry, Clark, Barnes, Polymant and 
rownell. Forsaleby W.MARSHALL & CO. 
Corner of Chesnut and Fifth street. 


RESBYTERIAN TRACT AND SUNDAY 

SCHOOL SOCIETY—have published the follow- 
ing tracts, which can be had at No, 9, George street 
Philadelphia. 

No. I. Presbyteriani$m the truly Primitive and Apos- 
tolical Constitution of the Church of Christ; by Samuel 
pm D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J.,96 pages, 12mo. Price 124 cents per 
~— copy, $1 374 per doz. and $10 per hundred. 

o. II. Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders in 
the Presbyterian Church; by the Rev. Wm. M. Engles, 26 
pages, 12mo. Price 6} cts. per single copy, 60 cents per 
doz. and pt 00 per hundred. 

No. Ill. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atonement 
Illustrated and Defended ; by J. J. Janeway. D, D., Vice 
President of the College of New Brunswick and Professor 
of the Evidences of Christianity and of Political Econo- 
my, 24 pages 12mo. Price 63 cents per single copy, 60 
cents per doz, and $4 00 per hendeu 

No. The Duty ofsCatechetical Instruction; by 
Archibald Alexander, D. ‘D., Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J., 12 pages, 12mo. Price 3 cents per single copy, 
30 cents per doz. and $2 25 per hundred. 

No. V. The Shorter Catechism of The Westminster 
Assembly with Proofs trom the Scriptures. Revised and 
collated by the Committee of Publication. 36 pages, 
18mo. Price 63 cents per single copy 60 cents per doz. and 
$4 00 og hundred. 

No. VI. Love to the Doctrines of the Bible an essen- 
tial element of Christian Character; by the Rev. Edward 
W. Hooker, 20 pages, 12mo. Price 5 cents Fs single 
copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 00 per hundred. 

No. VII. The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the 
Saints Illustrated, Proved and Applied, by the Rev. She- 
pard K. Kollock, 22 pages 12mo. Price 5 cents per single 
copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 per 100. . 

Presbyteries and Auxiliary Societies ordering Tracts, 
will be entitled to five per cent discount from the above 
prices. 

All orders from a distance should be addressed to the 
subscriber, No. 9, George Street. 

WM. S. MARTIEN. 


Serer ag TEXT BOOK, for the year 1836.—A 


Early Piety, a valuable book, handsomely put up in fancy 
bindings ; Infant Library, bound, a neat and attractive 
little book, in two parts; containing 24 separate stories. 
The above, with six hundred varieties of Children’s 


el constantly for sale at the Depository 146 Chesnut 
t. 


WD OCHESTER FLOUR—60 bbls. white wheat Ro- 
chester Floar. 
Also, 20 kegs of Fine Malaga Grapes, in beautiful clus- 
ters, the best imported this season. | 
For sale at the Temperance Tea and Grocery Btore, 
S. W. corner of Dock and Second streets. 
JAMES R. WEBB. 


ITTELL’S MUSEUM.—The February number of 

Littell’s Museum published this day at No. 11 

Bank street, where subscriptions are received. ‘Terms, 
$6 a year. E. LITTELL. 


Contents.—Plate, William Cobbett. 1. Dr. Meyen’s 
Voyage Round the;World. 2. A Letter to the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 3. Extract from Twenty Years in Retirement. 

. Juliana, or Prophecies Come True. 5. Hunting Scene; 
from ‘Inez de Castro,” an unpublished Tragedy. B 
Miss Mitford. 6. ‘The Squire’s Bargain. By Mrs. Hofland. 
7. William Cobbett, M. P. for Oldham. 8. The Wreck. 
By a Post Captain. 9. Miss Lloyd’s Sketches of Ber- 
muda. 10. The New York Mirror. 11. Outre Mer. 
12, ‘I'he Conquest of Florida. 13. Horse Shoe Robin- 
son. 14. The Mother. 15. French Law Making. 16. 
Frederick the Great. 17. Modern Marooners. 18. The 
Fishermen of Scarphout. 19. Leaves from My Log 
Book. 20. Eve’s Legend. 21. Literature of the Annuals. 
22. The Temptation of Rachel Morrison. 23. Japhet in 
a a Father. 24. The Pirate. 


CHOLAR’S COMPANION.—Just published b 

Henry Perkins. 159 Chesnut street—The Scholar’s 
Companion; or a Guide to the Orthography, Pronunci- 
ation, and Derivation of the English Language, & ¢. 


RECOMMENDATION. 

From Samuel Jones, A. M. Principal of the Classical and 
Mathematical Institute N. E. corner of Seventh and 
Carpenter streets. 

A better description of this work cannot be given ina 
few words than by saying it is precisely what the title 
page imports. tis a Scholar’s Companion, and one pos- 
sessing the rare modesty of promising no more than in 
good faith it performs, It very successfully exposes the 
maxim of such ill deserved notoriety on the *‘ danger ofa 
little learning.”” The Author, | think, has very clearly 
shown that even a little when judicially employed, may 
be a very useful thing. A limited acquaintance with our 
mother tongue as heard in conversation or read in books, 
will enable us to discover that it has become somewhat 
mixed with other tongues and thereby adulterated. 
Foreign words and even phrases have been imported, 
some of which insist pertinaciously on their affiliation. It 
is in vain to attempt, at this late hour, to rid the language 
of them, and one must either learn their meanings or 
be found ignorant when the exposure is not less com- 
forting to his pride than serviceable to his reputation 
Add to this, there are scores of words spelled alike; but 
pronounced differently of equivocal and synonymous 
words ; of words differing in accent ; others, which though 
pronounced alike, differ materially in their othograp y 
and in their signification, solecisms, &c., all of whic 
eall for a ‘‘ guide,” that will conduct one to such an 
amount of learning as is rendered portable and accessible 
in this small and cheap volume. The Jatter part of the 
book, which is devoted to derivation and analysis, is not 
better suited to instruct than to entertain, by unfolding 
the meaning of a word in the process of tracing it to its 
foreign source. Without the trouble and expense, then 
of exploring formidable lexicons, and grammars in other 
tongues the little v hich they contain of essential import 
ance to every gentleman in the common iutercourse 0. 
society, is here brought within a small compass, and ren 
dered available without exposure to that not less odious 
than “‘ dangerous thing” called pedantry. From the pre- 
face | perceive that in 1835 it had passed to the fifteenth 
edition in England. I trust that the enterprising publisher 
will find that he has rot presumed too far on the good 
sense and discernment of the community in venturing to 


provide for them a book of such general utility. 23 
jan21 JONES. 


| NEW AND ELEGANT MAP OF IRELAND, 


taken from the latest and best authorities, and the 
publishers have been enabled to obtain very valuable 
information which, with the results of various snrveys 
recently completed, renders it more correct and far su- 
perior to any other map of*Ireland hitherto published. 
The size of the map is about two feet ten by two feet 
eight inches. The provinces and counties are beauti- 
fully coloured. It embraces all the cities, borough towns, 
post towns, market towns, villages, and parishes, mail 
roads, post roads, cross roads, rivers and canals, with 
locks, the distance from Dublin (laid down) in miles and 
furlongs. The map, also has on, tM opposile points of 
Scotland, the Isle of Man and Wales, with other infor- 
mation as is usually delineated on maps of this descrip - 
tion, and presents a full and satisfactory view of Ireland 
at once useful, ornamental, and of convenient reference. 
Price three dollars, mounted in a very superior style, on 
rollers , and in book form at $2 25. For sale by 
| P. J. FALLON, 
feb 4-1t No. 10 South Eighth street. 


~~ CHURCH HISTORY, new edition.— 

Hogan and Thompson, 139 Market Street have just 
published a new edition of The History of the Church of 
Christ. By the late Josepn MILNER A. M. with additions 
and corrections by the late Isaac Milner D. D., F RS. 
Dean of Carlisle and President of Queen Gollege, Cam- 
bridge, In two handsome octave volumes. 


> 


Pastor’s Counsels to the young, on the importance of * 


books, published by the American Sunday School Union, 
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